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The Conclufien of Rodertfon’s Hiftory of Scotland, Vol. Il. 


ROM the fpecimens of this ingenious work given in the 
laft month’s Review, we may fuppofe our readers already 
well acquainted with the nature and extent of the fubject, 


and with the Author’s talents and acquiremerits for hiftorical 
compofition. : 


Before we enter upon this fecond volume, it will not be 
improper to obferve, that it required all the ornaments 
of writing, to keep the reader’s attention alive, in his way 
through the beaten tracks of hiftory. In the preceding volume, 
the hiftorian’s genius had its full fcope; the contents were. not 
deftitute of the recommendation of novelty and variety.« The 
writer had an opportunity to fhew his. extenfive:reading, and to 
difplay his political fagacity, in tracing the firft principles of the 
Scotch conftitution, to their origin, and explaining the nature of 
the feudal fyftem, which is utterly unknown to many, and per 
fettly underftood by very few. Befides' the originality of this 
preliminary matter, the periods of hiftory, likewife,:comprized im 
the firft volume, were by mo means familiar to: the Englifly 
reader. The annals of Scotland, from ‘the: earlieft times’ to a-J 
Mary’s thort-lived reign’in that kingdom, were but little known 
or regarded. With fuch materials,“ perhaps, a writer, with 
lefs power of execution, might have fucceeded’ in engaging’ the 
reader’s attention, 
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But in this fecond volume, the hiftorian had not thefe advan 
tages to fupporthim, The contents, including the tranfaGtions 
in Scotland, from Mary’s captivity in England to thevac. 
ceflion of her fon James VI. to the-crown-of -Britai 
are fo interwoven with the Englifh hiftory, that they are gene. 


_rally known even to common readers: and it demanded peculiar 


{kill to render paflages, fo familiar to our recollection, agreeable 
and entertaining. 


In this attempt the hiftorian, neverthelefs, has happily fue. 
ceeded. He has embellifhed old materials with all the elegance 
of modern drefs, He has very judictoufly avoided too circum. 
ftantial a detail of trite facts. His narratives are fuccin& and 
fpirited. His reflections are copious, frequent, and pertinent, 


To this volume is annexed an appendix, containing many 
curious and original papers, which ferve as vouchers for the 
particulars recorded by our hiftorian. It likewife comprifes a 
critical differtation, concerning the murder of king Henry, and 
the genuinenefs of the queen’s letters to Bothwell, 


The firft hiftorical circumftance, which feems worthy of ob- 
fervation, is an event which determined Elizabeth’s condué 
with regard to the affairs of Scotland. * Pope Pius V. having 
iffued a bull, whereby he excommunicated Elizabeth, deprived 
her of her kingdom, and abfolved her fubjeés from their oath of 
allegiance, Felton, an Englifhman, had the boldnefs to fix it 
on the gates of the bifhop of London’s palace. Elizabeth im- 
puted this ftep which the pope had taken, to a combination of 
the Roman Catholic princes againft her, and fufpected that fome 
plot was on foot in favour of the Scotch queen. In that event, 
fhe knew that the fafety of her own kingdom depended on pre- 
ferving her influence in Scotland; and in order to ftrengthen 
this, fhe renewed her promifes of protecting the king’s adherents, 
encouraged them to proceed to the election of a regent, and 
even ventured to point out the earl of Lenox as the perfon who 
had the beft title ; upon whom that honour was accordingly con- 
ferred.’*’ Thank heaven! the thunder of the vatican is no 
longer terrible ; it is now regarded as a meer brutum fulmen; 
and the pope’s bull, like the ban of the empire, is more am ob- 
jet of ridicule than of dread. , 


The.hiftorian then proceeds to give a detail of the civil com- 
motions in Scotland, between the 4ing’s men and the queen's méh, 
which became names of diftinction, appropriated to the different 
parties... His relation of the. taking Dunbarton caftle, for the 
regent, muft not be omitted ; as it was attended with a’circum- 
ftance.of avery remarkable nature. . This caftle was thought 
unpregnable ; but.a difgufted foldicr, who had ferved in the 
garrifon, 
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rrifon, propofed a fcheme to the regent for taking it, which 
was accordingly attempted, under the direction of Capt. Craw- 


ford, At midnight, fcaling ladders were fixed to the walls, but, 


by the weight and eagernefs of thofe who mounted them, were 
brought to the ground. ‘Their ladders were made faft a fecond 
time; but in the middle of the afcent, they met with an un- 
forefeen difficulty. One of their companions was feized with 
fome fudden fit, and clung, feemingly without life, to the lad- 
der, All were at aftand, It was impoffible to pafs him. To 
tumble him headlong was cruel ; and might occafion a difcovery. 
But Crawford’s prefence of mind did not forfake him. He or- 
dered the foldier to be bound faft to the ladder, that he might 
not fall when the fit was over ; and turning the other fide of the 
ladder, they mounted with eafe over his belly. By this ftrata- 
gem they at length got poffeffion of the caftle without the lofs of 
a fingle man. In it they found Hamilton, the unfortunate 


‘archbifhop of St. Andrews; who, having been attainted, was 


executed without any formal trial. 


The king’s party however fuffered in theirturn. * They 
were furprized at Stirling, where they were holding a parlia- 
ment after the example of that held at Edinburgh, under the 
queen's authority. Four hundred men furrounded the town, 
and made prifoners of the regent, and feveral perfons of diftinc- 
tion, The word among the queen’s foldiers was, Think on the 
archbifhop of St. Andrew’s; and Lenox, the regent, fell a fa- 
crifice to his memory: the officer, to whom he furrendered, 
having loft his own life, in endeavouring to protecthim.’ One 
cannot reflect without horror on ‘the ungoverned rage of civil 
difcord among a rude people, who are ftrangers to humanity, 
and who meature juftice by the length of their fwords. 


About this time happened the maflacre of Paris, by which 
ten thoufand proteftants, without diftinétion of age, or, fex,,.or 
condition, were murdered in Paris alone. The fame, barbarous 
orders were fent to other parts of the kingdom, and the like 
carnage enfued. ‘This deed, which, as our hiftorian obferves, 
80 popi/o writer, in the prefent age, mentions without, detefta- 
tion, was, at that time, applauded in Spain; and at Rome, fo- 
lemn thank{givings were offered to God for its fuccefs.. But 
among the proteftants it excited inconceivable hortor;' of which 
a firiking picture is drawn by the French embaffador at the'coiirt 
of England, in his account of his firft audience after the maffa- 
cre. © A gloomy furrow, fays he, fat on every face; filences 
asin the dead of night, reigned through all the chambers of the 
royal apartment ; the ladies and courtiers ‘were ranged on’each 


fide, all clad in deep thourning, ‘andias I pafled through them, 


hot one beftowed on mea civil lock, or made the leaft return to 
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my falutes.’” The fenfe which our forefathers exprefled’ on aes 
count of this horrid deed, was truly fpirited and noble. The 
remembrance of that inhuman flaughter ought ever to be k 
alive; and is fufficient to perpetuate a juft abhorrence of a 
religion, which endeavours to root itfelf in blood, Laterex. 
perience convinces us, that the papifts ftill retain the fame*prin- 
ciples of cruelty. But the:gaudy foppery of their worfhipe. 
duces weak converts, who do not fee the extravagant folly, and 
favage barbarity, which lurks teneath the papal mafk. The 
pomp and pageantry of the catholic religion glitter before the 
eyes of its votaries, but murder and aflaffination purfue the fteps 
of its opponents. | 


Our hiftorian proceeds to point out the ill effects which this 
maflacre had on Mary’s intereft ; and then turns from civil tran- 
factions to the affairs of the church.. Under this head, he takeg 
notice of the Death of Knox, whofe charaéter he has drawn 
with peculiar {pirit and impartial judgment, | 


‘* Soen after the breaking up of this aflembly, fays he, Knox; the 
prime inftrument of {preading and eftablifhing the Reformed reli- 
ion in Scotland, ended his life, in the 67th year of his age, 
Zeal, intrepidity, difintereftednefs, were virtues which he poflefled, 
in aneminent degree. He was acquainted, too, with the learn- 
ing, cultivated in that age; and excelled in that fpecies of elo- 
quence, which is calculated to rowze, and to inflame. His 
maxims, however, were often too fevere, and the impetuofity 
of his temper exceflive... Rigid and uncomplying himfelf, he 
fhewed no indulgence to the infirmities of others. Recardlels of 
the diftin€tions of rank and character, he uttered his admoni- 
tions with an acrimony and vehemence, more apt to uritate, 
than to reclaim. This often betrayed him into indecent ané 
undutiful expreffions, with refpect to the queen’s perfon and 
conduG. Thofe very qualities, however, which now rendered 
his charaéter lefs amiable, fitted him to be the inftrument.of 
rovidence for advancing the reformation, among a fierce peo- 
ple; arid enabled him to face dangers, and to fusmount op- 
polition, from which, a perfon of a more gentle fpirit would 
have. been apt to fhrink back. By an unwearied application to 
fiudy, and to bufinefs, as well as by the frequency and fervour 
of his public difcourfes, he had worn out a conftitution,: natus 
tally-ttrong. During a lingering illnefs, he difeovered the uty 
moft fortitude ; and met the approaches of death, with a magr 
wanimity infeparable from his character. He was conftaavly 
employed in aéts of devotion, and comforted: himfelf with thole 
profpects of immortality, which not only preferve good men 
from defponding, but fillthem with exultation in their laft mo- 
ments. “The Earl of Morton, who was prefent at his funeral, 
pronounced 
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nounced his eulogium in a few words, the more honourable 
for Knox, as they came from one, whom he had often cenfured 
with peculiar feverity, Here lies He, who never feared the 


face of man.” 


It is obfervable that Luther, the celebrated reformer, was diftin- 
ifhed by the fame feverity of manners, and impetuofity of tem- 
er. Perhaps this violent difpofition may, on many occafions, be 
highly ferviceable to innovators, and abfolutely neceffary to in- 
troduce new religious or civil eftablifhments: but certainly no- 
thing but gentlenefs and moderation can ftrengthen and improve 
the fyftem of chriftianity. 


Our hiftorian, having reviewed the meafures by which the 
Earl of Morton, the new regent, rendered his adminiftration 
odious, he at length turns his eyes upon the king, of whofe 
education and difpofitions he gives the following account. 
‘ James, fays he, was now in the twelfth year of his age. The 
queen, foon after his birth, had committed him to the care of 
the Earl of Mar, and during the civil wars, he had refided fe- 
curely in the caftle at Stirling. Alexander Erfkin, that noble- 
man’s brother, had the chief direction of his education. Under 
him was the famous Buchannan, together with three other pre- 
ceptors, the moft eminent the nation afforded, for fkill in thofe 
fciences, which were deemed neceflary for a prince, The 
young king fhewed an uncommon paffion for learning, and 
made great progrefs in it; and the Scots fancied that they al- 
ready difcovered in him, all thofe virtues, which the fondnefs 
or credulity of fubjeéts ufually afcribe to princes during their 
minority. But as James was ftill far from that age, at which 
he was permitted by law to aflume the reins of government, the 
regent did not fufficiently attend to the fentiments of the people, 
nor reflect, how naturally thefe prejudices in his favour might 
encourage the king to anticipate that period,’ 


’ Our Author then defcribes the artifices which the regent’s 
enemies employed to render the king fufpicioas of his power. 
He relates the intrigues which were carried on againtt the regent, 
and which at laft ended in his ruin; being brought to trial, and 
condemned for the murder of the late king. Our hiftorian’s 
account of his behaviour under fentence of death, is too ftrik- 
ing to be fupprefled ; more efpecially as it contains a declaration 
from the regent, who, in thofe folemn moments, when men are 
Not prone to falfhood, impeached the queen as the author of her 
hufband’s murder. 


* During that awful interval, Morton poflefled: the utmott 
compofure of mind, He fupped cheerfully; flept a ‘part of the 
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night, in his ufual manner ; and employed the reft of his time 
in religious conferences, and in acts of devotion, with fome 
minifters of the city. ‘The clergymen who attended him, dealt 
freely with his confcience, and prefled his crimes home upon, 
him. What he confefled with regard to the crime for which 
he fuffered is remarkable, and fupplies, in fome meafure, the 
imperfection of our records. He acknowledged, that on his 
return from England after the death of Rizio, Bothwell had in- 
formed him of the confpiracy again{ft the king, which the queen, 
as he told him, knew of and approved ; that he follicited him’ 
to concur in the execution of it, which, at that time, he abfo-. 
lutely declined ; that, foon after, Bothwell himfelf, and Archi-’ 
bald Douglas, in his name, renewing their follicitations to the 
fame purpofe, he had required a warrant, under the queen’s 
hand, autharizing the attempt, and as that had never been pro. 
duced, he had refufed to be any farther concerned in the mate. 
ter. ‘** But, continued he, as I neither confented to. this treaa 
*¢ fonable aét, nor affifted in the committing of it, fo it was 
“¢ impoffible for me to reveal, or to prevent it. To whom 
“¢ could I makethe diicovery? The queen was the author of 
*¢ the enterprize. Darnly was fuch a changeling, that no fe- 
“© cret could be fafely communicated to him. Huntley and 
“¢ Bothwell, who bore the chief {way in the kingdom, were. 
*¢ themfelves the perpetrators of the crime.” . Thefe circum 
ftances, it muftbe confefled, go fome length towards extenuat« 
ing Morton’s guilt; and though his apology for the favour he 
had fhewn to Archibald Douglas, whom he knew to be one of the 
confpirators, be far lefs fatisfactory, no uneafy refleGtions feem 
to have difquieted his own mind on that account. Whemhis 
keepers told him that the guards were attending, and all things 
in readinefs, ** I praife my God, faid he, Iam ready likewife.” 
Arran commanded thele guards ; and even in thofe moments, 


when the moft implacable hatred is apt to relent, the malice.ob 


his enemies could not forbear this infult. On the {caffold, ‘his 
behaviour was calm ; his countenance and voice unaltered ; and 
after fame time {pent in devotion, he fuffered death with the im- 
trepidity, which became the name of Douglas. His head was 
placed on the public jail of Edinburgh ; and his body, after ly- 
ing till fun-fet on the fcaffold, covered with a beggarly cloak, 
was carried by common porters to the ufual burial- place of crimi- 
nals, None ofhis friends durft accompany it to the grave, or 


difcover their gratitude and refpect by any fymptoms of forrow.'* 


The relation of this event, is followed by a review of the uns 
popular conduct of the king’s two favourites, the duke of Lenox, 
and the,earl of Arran; againft whom the nobles formed a con- 


fpiracy.: As changes in the adminiftration, “which, a3--oat 
: Author: 
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Auther obferves, among polifhed nations, are brought about 
lowly and filently, by artifice and intrigue, were, in that rude 

e, efrected fuddenly, and by violence, the king’s fituation, 
and the ou of the favourites, encouraged the. confpirators 
to have immediate recourfe to force. a they feized 
the king’s perfon at Ruthven. ‘This paffage in hiftory is fo well 
known, that it is needlefs to repeat the particulars of this rebel- 
lious enterprize. The king, fays our Author, complained, 
expoftulated, threatened, and finding all thefe without effect, 
burft intotears. ‘** No matter, faid Glamis (one of the confpi- 
rators) fiercely, better children weep than bearded men.” 


Our hiftorian then changes the fcene, and leaves Scotland 
torn to pieces by inteftine factions, to take a view of the ftate 
of affairsin England. Here the deplorable condition of the un- 
happy Mary is reprefented in the moft moving terms of defcrip- 
tion. To add to the mifery of her captivity, a breach happened 
’ between her and her fon, who wrote a harfh and undutiful letter 
to his mother, in which he exprefly refufed to acknowledge her 
to be queen of Scotland, or to confider his affairs as conneéted, 
in any wife, with hers. This cruel requital of her maternal 
tendernefs, overwhelmed Mary with forrow and defpair. * Was 
it for this, faid fhe, in a letter to the French ambaflador, that 
Ihave endured fo much, in order to preferve for him the inheri- 
tance, to which [ have a juft right? I am far from envying his 
authority in Scotland. I defire no power there; nor with to fet 
my foot in that kingdom, if it were not for the pleafure of once 
embracing a fon, whom I have ever loved with too tender af- 
fection. Whatever he either enjoys or expects, he derived it 
from me. From him I‘ never ‘received affiftance, fupply, or 
benefit of any kind. Let not my allies treat him any longer as 
aking; he holds that dignity by my confent; and if a 
repentance coes not appeafe my juft refentment, I will toad him 
with a parent’s curfe, and furrender my crown, with alt my pre- 
tenfions, to one, who will receive them with gratitude, and 
d¢fend them with vigour.’ In this letter, we may obferve 2 
ftrange compound of affection, pride, refentment, and revenge, 
Could we, however, forget her vices, her hard fate was greatly 
tobe lamented. Fo be forced to fy from her rebellious fub- 
jects, to. be held in captivity by an unnatural fifter, and to be 


— by an undutiful fon, was too much for human nature to 
endure, 


But the time now approached, which put a period:to her 
wietchednef,, and her exiftence together. An act of parliament 
had been made in England, which provided, ¢ That if any re- 
bellion fhould be excited in the kingdom, or any thing attempt- 
td tothe hurt of her majefty’s perfon, Sy or for any perfon pre- 
| O4 | tending 
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tending a title to the crown, that the perfons found guilty 

be oxchaded any right tothe crown, and Erreet to death.’ »i,Jn 
confequence of this ftrange ftatute, which was plainly levélled 
at the queen of Scots, fhe was brought to trial at Fotheringay: 
for aconfpiracy againft Elizabeth. But Mary refufed to ac. 
knowledge the jurifdiction of Elizabeth’s commiffioners, apd 
expreffed her refufal in the following {pirited ftrain. ¢ [cjme 
into the kingdom, faid fhe, an independant fovereign, toim. 
plore the queen’s affiftance, not'to fubjeét myfelf to her-autho. 
rity. Nor is my {pirit fo broken by its. paft misfortunes, :on fo 
intimidated by prefent dangers, as to ftoop to any thing unbe. 
coming the majefty of a crowned head, or that will difgrace the 
anceftors from whom I am defcended, and the fon to whom] 
fhall leave my throne. If I muft be tried, princes alone: canbe 
my peers. The queen of England’s fubjecéts, however ‘noble 
their birth may be, are of arank inferior to mine. Ever finge 
my arrival in this kingdom, I have been confined as a prifoner, 
Its laws never afforded me any protection. Let them notnow 
be perverted in order to take away my life.” 


‘She was at length, neverthelefs, our hiftorian obferves, pre. 
vailed upon to alter her refolution. She was told by the com. 
miffioners, that by avoiding a-trial fhe injured her own reputa- 
tion, and deprived herfelf of the only opportunity of fetting her 
innocence in a clear light, of which they and their miftrels 
wifhed, above all things, to be convinced. But we cannot 
agree with the hiftorian, that thefe pretexts were fufficiently 
plaufible to impofe on the unwary queen; and that the change 
in her refolution, muft be imputed folely to her anxious defire 
of vindicating her own honour. ‘The fame arguments had been 
ufed before, to engage her to put herfelf upon her trial forthe 
murder of her hufband ; and fhe had experienced the diffimula- 
tion of Elizabeth and her courtiers too often, to fuffer her faga- 
city to be deceived by fuch weak pretences, 


In confequence of her confent, however, fhe was brou; 
before the judges, andthe queen’s attorney and follicitor opened 
the charge againft her, with all the circumftances of the con- 
{piracy.. When the queen’s council had finifhed, fays our hif- 
torian, Mary ftood up, and with great magnanimity, and 
prefence of mind, began her defence. She denied, or juftine 
the particular articles in the accufation: and concluded herde- 
fence in the following ftrong and affecting terms. ‘* Thave 
often, continued fhe, made tuch efforts for the recovery of my 
liberty, as are natural to a human creature, And convi 
by the fad experience of fo many ycars, that it was vain toexpet 
it fram the juftice or generofity of the queen of England, have 


frequently follicited foreign princes, and called on, all my frienss 
to 
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teemploy their whole intereft for my relief. Ihave, likewife, 
endeavoured to procure for the Englith Catholics fome mitigation 
ofthe rigour with which they are now treated; and if I could 
, by my death, to deliver them from oppreffion, I am wil- 
ling to die for their fake. I wifh, however, to imitate the ex- 
ample of Efther, not of Judith, and would rather make inter- 
cefion for my people, than fhed the blood of -the meaneft crea- 
ture, in order to favethem. I have often checked the intempe- 
rate zealof my adherents, when either the feverity of their own 
rfecutions, or indignation at.the unheard-of injuries which I 
a. endured, were apt to precipitate them into violent councils. 
[have even warned the queen of dangers to which thefe harfh 
proceedings expofed herfclf. _ And worn out, as I now am, with 
cares and fufferings, the profpect of a crown is not fo inviting, 
that I fhould ruin my foul in order to obtain it. I am no ftranger 
to the feelings of humanity, nor unacquainted with the duties of 
religion, and abhor the deteftable crime of affaffination, as 
equally repugnant to both. And, if ever I have given confent 
bymy words, or even by my thoughts, to any attempt againft 
the life of the queen of Engiand, far from declining the judg- 
ment of men, ] fhall not even pray for the mercy of God.” 


The unhappy Mary, notwithftanding, received fentence of 
death, which was accordingly executed. ‘The circumftances of her 
‘behaviour at that awful period, are related by our hiftorian in 
the moft pathetic terms of defcription : but we have only room 
to infert the concluding paragraph. ¢ She prepared for the 
block, fays he, by taking off her veil and ares spemeres and 
one of the executioners rudely endeavouring to affift, fhe gently 
checked him, and faid, with a{mile, that fhe had not been ac- 
cuftomed to undrefs before fo many f{peéctators, nor to be ferved 
by fuch valets. With calm but undaunted fortitude, fhe laid 
her neck on the block; and while one executioner held her 
hands, the other, at the fecond ftroke, cut off her head, which 


falling out of its attire, difcovered her hair already grown quite 


grey with cares and forrows *.” 


Our hiflorian’s charaéter of the Scots queen, which has been | 


fo varioufly reprefented by different writers, muft not be omit- 
ted. © Toall the charms of beauty, fays he, and the utaroft 
elegance of external form, fhe added thofe accomplifhments, 
which render their impreffion irrefiftible. Polite, affable, infi- 
Auating, fprightly, and capable of fpeaking and of writing with 
equal eafe and dignity. “Sudden, however, and violent inall her 
attachments ; becaufe her heart was warm and unfufpicious. 
Impatient of contradi&tion; becaufe fhe’ had been accuftomed 
from her infancy to be treated as a queen. No ftranger, on 
fome occafions, to diffimulation; which, in that perfidious 

court 


* She was 44 years and two months old, at the time of her death. 
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court where fhe received her education, was reckoned aman’. 


the neceflary arts of government. Not infenfible of flattery, op 
unconfcious of that pleafure, with which almoft every womiy: 


beholds the influence of her own beauty. Formed with the?’ 


qualities. which we love, not with the talents that we ada) 
mire; fhe was.an agreeable woman, rather than an illufteiong. 


queen. ‘The vivacity of her fpirit, not fufficiently tempered, 


with found judgment, and the warmth of her heart, which wag. 
not, atall times, under the reftraint of difcretion, betrayed hep. 
both into errors, and into crimes. ‘T’o fay that fhe .was always: 
unfortunate, will not account for that long and almoft unintegs. 
rupted fucceffion of calamities which befel her; we muftlike. 
wife add that fhe was often imprudent. Her patffion for Darnly, 
was rafh, youthful, and exceffive. And though the fudden 
tranfjtion.to the oppofite extreme was the natural effect of her: 


ill-requited love, and of his ingratitude, infolence, and bruta. 


lity; yet neither thefe, nor Bothwell’s artful.addrefs, and ims: 

ortant fervices, can juftify her attachment to that noblemany 
the manners of the age, licentious as they were, are'no- 
apology for this unhappy paffion; nor can they induce us to 
look on that tragical and infamous icene which followed upon 
it, with lefs abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil over this 


part of her character which it cannot approve, and may, petn 


haps, prompt fome to impute her actions to her fituation, more. 
than to her difpofitions ; and to ]ament the unhappinefs of the, 
former, rather than accufe the perverfenefs of the latter. Mary’s 
fufferings exceed, both in degree, and in duration, thofe tra- 
gical diftreffes, which fancy has feigned to excite forrow and 
commiferation ; and while we furvey them, we are apt altoge-: 
ther to forget her frailties, we think of her faults with lefs indig- 
nation, and approve of our tears, as if they were fhed fora per- 
fon who had attained much nearer to pure virtue. 


¢ With regard to the queen’s perfon, a circumftance notte 
be omitted in writing the hiftory of a female reign, all cotem- 
porary authors agree in afcribing to Mary, the utmoft beauty, of 
countenance, and elegance of fiape, of which the human form 
is capable. Her hair was black, though, according to the 


fafhion of that age, fhe frequently wore borrowed locks, and.of 
different colours. Hereyes were a dark gray; ber complexion: 


was exquifitely fine ; and her hands and arms remarkably deli- 
cate, both as to fhape and colour. Her ftature was of an height 
that rofe to the majeftic. She danced, fhe walked, and rode with 


equal grace. Her tafte for mufic was juft, and fhe both fung 


and played upon the lute, with uncommion fkill. “Towards the 


end of her life, fhe began to grow fat; and her long cont 
ment and the coldne!s of the houfes in which fhe was imprifoned,. 


brought 
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brought on a rheumatif{m, which deprived her of the ufe of her 
jimbs. No man, fays Brantome, ever beheld her perfon with- 
out admiration and love, or will read her hiftory without 


> 


Having clofed this melancholy fcene, the Hiftorian returns to 
the tranfactions of Scotland. He points out the artifices which 
Bjizabeth ufed to footh James, and prevent him from revenging 
the death of his mother. He then takes notice of the domeftic 
regulations, which the King made in civil and ecclefiaftical af-= 
firs and at length proceeds to relate the circumftances of his 
marriage with Ann of Denmark*. ‘¢ The young Queen,’ 
fayshe, ‘having fet fail towards Scotland, James made 
preparations for her reception, and waited her landing with all 
the impatience of a lover; when the unwelcome account ar- 
rived, that a violent tempeft had arifen, which drove back her 
feetto Norway, in a condition fo fhattered, that there was little 
hope of its putting again to fea, before the fpring. This wnex- 
pected difappointment he felt with the utmoft ienfibility. He 
infantly fitted out fome fhips, and without communicating his 
intention to any of his council, failed, in perfon, attended by 
the Chancellor, feveral noblemen, and a train of three hundr 
perfons, in queft of his bride. He arrived fafely in a {mall har- 
bour, not far diftant from Upflo, where the Queen then refided, 


and where the marriage was folemnized. 


No event, our Author obferves, appears to be a wider devia- 
tion from his general character, than this fudden fally. James 
he adds, was not fufceptible of any refined gallantry, and always 
exprefled that contempt for the female character, which a pe~ 
dantic erudition, unacquajnted with politenefs, is apt to infpire. 
Thefe reflections are extremely judicious and elegant: and we 
entirely agree with the Writer, who concludes, that James took 


this gallant refolution more from political than amorous con~ 
fiderations. ' 


Our Hiftorian then proceeds to give an accdunt of the difor- 
ders in the ecclefiaftical and civil ftate of Scotland, after the 


* It is remarkable, that James was fo defe€tive in hiftory, that he 
declined an alliance with Denmark for fome time, being informed as 
he faid, * that the King of Denmark was defcended but of merchants, 
and that few made account of him or his country, but fuch as fpoke 
the Dutch tongue,’ Had he read of the ravages and conquefts of the 
Danes, both in England and Scotland ; or if he had known that mar- 
ages had been formerly contracted between his own family and that 
of Denmark, he could not have been fo ignorant to credit fuch infor- 
Mation. We are obliged for this anecdote to that judicious Biogra- 
pher, Mr. Harris, the Author of the Lives of James the Firft, and 
Vharles the Firth; | 
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King’s return ; and among other extraordinary inftances, takey 
notice of the feditious doctrine delivered by Mr, David Black, 
minifter of St. Andrew’s, who affirmed, ‘* That the King had 
permitted the popifh Lords to return into Scotland, and -by 
action had difcovered the treachery of his own heart 5), that 
Kings were the devil’s children ; that Satan had nowthe oy: 
dance of the court; that the Queen of England was an atheits 
that the judges were mifcreants and bribers; the nobility. 

and degenerate ; the privy counfellors cormorants, and\ meni 
no religion :” and in his prayer for the Queen, he ufed:thele 
words; ‘* We muft pray for her for fafhion’s fake, butwehiys 
no caufe, fhe will never do us good.” A 


Mr. Black’s difcourfe was without doubt unpardonably 
free: and this circumftance leads us to exprefs our concer 
at the conduct of fome modern divines, who affe& to be poli. 
ticians-in their pulpits. When they ftep out of the way of they 
funGtion, and interfere with civil affairs, in which the intereftof 
religion is no way concerned, they deferve to be reprimanded, 
W hat laws are moft conformable to the conftitution of the church, 
may be a fubjeét proper for their confideration ; but whatallian 
ces are profitable to the nation, fhould be difcuffed at the coun. 
cil-board, not in the pulpit. If we allow the clergyrto tak 
againft Jew-bills, we cannot excufe their meddling with 
treaties. 7 


' Our Hiftorian, in the enfuing pages, difclofes all the parti. 
culars, and ftates the different relations, of Gowry’s conipiragy, 
the reality of which fome Writers have doubted. The hifto 
then drawing towards a conclufion, comes to the death of Eliza 
beth, whom our Author thus characterizes. a 


* Foreigners often accufe the Englifh of indifference and dif 
yefpect towards their Princes. But without reafon ;. no people 
are more prateful than they, to thofe Monarchs who merit their 
gratitude.. The names of Edward III. and Henry V. are met 
tioned by the Englifh of this age, with the fame warmth as 
were by thofe who fhared in the bleflings and fplendor of 
reigns. The memory_of Elizabeth is ftill adored in En 
And the Hiftorians of that kingdom, after celebrating her loye 
of her people ; her fagacity in difcerning their true intereftj } ; 
fteadinefs in purfuing it; her wifdom in the choice of her, milly, 
iters; the glory fhe acquired by arms; the tranquility fhe fo as 
to her fubje&ts; and the increafe of fame, of riches, 3 ot 
commerce, which were the fruits of all thefe; juftly rank het 







ter, they obferve, were not of a kind pernicious to. 


among the moft illuftrious Princes. Even the defects in % 
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iove of hoarding; and though it prevented fome great undertak- 
«and rendered the. fuccefs. of others incompleat, it. intro= 
ged economy into her adminiftration, and exempted the na- 
sjon*from many burdens, which a Monarch, more profufe or 
more enterprizing, muft have impofed. Her flownefs in re- 
ing her fervants, fometimes difcouraged ufeful merit ; but it 

ed the undeferving from acquiring power and wealth, ta 
whichthey had no title. Her extreme jealoufy of thofe Princess 
whoipretended to difpute her right to the crown, led her totake | 
fych precautions, as tended no lefs to the public fafety, than te 
her own; and to court the afections of her people, as the firmeft 
fupport of her throne. Such is the picture the Englifh draw of 


this great Queen. | er 
_ 6 Whoever undertakes to write the hiftory of Scotland, finds 
himfelf obliged, frequently, to view her ina very different, and 
inalefs amiable light. Her authority in that kingdom, during 
thegreater part of her reign, was little inferior to that, - whith 
he poffefled in her own. But this authority, acquired at fiHt 
byafervice of great importance tothe nation, fhe exercifed in 
amanner extremely pernicious to its happinefs. By her induftry 
in fomenting the rage of the two contending factions; by fup- 
plying the one with partial aid; by feeding the other with falfe 
hopes; by balancing their power fo artfully, that each of them 
was able to diftrefs, and neither of them to fubdue the other ; 
fhe rendered Scotland long the feat of difcotd, confufion, and 
bloodfhed: and her craft and intrigues, effeing what the va- 
lour of her anceftors could not accomplifh, reduced that king- 
dom to a ftate of dependence on England. ‘The maxims’ of po- 
licy, often little confonant to thofe of morality, may, perhaps, 
jultify this condu&t. But'no apology can-be-offered for her be- 
haviour to Queen Mary; a fcene of diffimulation without-ne- 
cellity; and of feverity beyond example. -In almoft all-her other 
ations, Elizabeth is the object of our higheft admiration ; >in 
this we muft allow, that fhe not only laid afide the magnanimity 
which became a Queen, but the-feelings natural toa woman.’ 


This chara€ter of Queen Elizabeth is, ‘in our opinion, drawn, 
with equal fpirit and impartial juftice. Certainly, whatever we 
determine of her political, no one can juftify her moraf princi- 
ples. “ Perhaps we may be warranted in fuggefting, that the be- 
nehts which refulted: to the nation from hier’ political conduét, 
Were owing rather to accident, or the neteffity of her affairs di- 
retted by prudent council, than to her own good inclinations, or 
Patriot virtues. Itis certain, that fhe inherited a large portion’ - 
of her father’s arbitrary and tyrannic difpofition. Whoever reads. 
her fpeeches to her parliament, will find many of them delivered 
i the very language of defpotifm. But words were notall. On 


many occafions fhe exerted abfolute power, and committed aéts 
1 of 
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of violence on tne rights of the people, which we hope Never t4 
fee drawn into precedent for the future. ‘It is obfervable. 
though moft Hiftorians agree, that her death was accelerated 
her grief for the execution of the Earl of Effex, yet none of them 
have confidered how ftrong a prefumption it was, of her te 
nefs for Effex, to have felt fo much compunétion for his 
when fhe gave no tokens of any fuch tender concern at the death 


of a fitter, whom fhe pretended to have been executed cont 
. to her intentions, and whole fate, in many refpeéts, ‘Might be 


deemed more worthy of compaffion, 


The ingenious Writer clofes his hiftory with confidering the 
influence which the acceffion of James to the crown of E 
had upon the kingdom of Scotland: which he obferves, affed. 
ed hot’ only the civil and ecclefiaftical conftitutions, . but. the 
genius, tafte, and fpirit of the nation; things of a nature fil 
more delicate. ‘ When learning,’ fays he, * revived in theff. 
teenth and fixteenth centuries, all the modern languages werein 
a ftate equally barbarous, devoid of elegance, of vigor, andeven 
of perfpicuity. This, he takes notice, introduced the.ule of 
the Latin language in compofitions, in which the modespsa. 
tained'a degree of elegance, which the Romans themfelves.fcarce 
poffeffed beyond the limits of the Auguftan age. While this; 
fays he, ‘was almoft the only {pecies of compofition, the Scotch 
Writers were not inferior to thofe of any other nation, The 
happy genius of Buchanan, equally formed to excell in profe,and 
in verfe, more various, more origina], and more ein 
that of almoft any other modern who writes in Latin, refief 
with ns to this particular, the greateft luftre on his ¢gqu- 
try... Our Author perhaps may not be too fanguine in the pr- 
ference he gives to Buchanan, but many men flourifhed in the 
fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, famous for their Latinity: fugh 
as Budzus, and others, who for the excellence of their tile, 
their clofe imitation of Tully, were called Ciceroniani. —A§ 
variety and originality, we may venture to mention Erafmis; 
though for his negligence in point of ftile, he incurred the'tebilite 
of his cotemporaries, whom, in his turn, he facetioully ti 
culed for their too great nicety. big 


But the labour, continues our Author, attending the ftudy of 
a dead tongue, wasirkfome. The modern tongues were fous 
fufceptible of beauties and graces, which, if not equalto & 
of the antient ones, were at Jeaft more attainable: , and te 
Italians having fet the example, Latin was no longer ua 
the works of tafte ; it was confined to books of fcience; and th 
politer nations have banifhed it even.from.thefe. re 


But our Hiftorian obférves, that at the very time es * 


nations were beginning to drop the ufe of Latin in wor f 
tate, 
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tate, and to.make trial of the ftrength and compafs of. their 
own languages, Scotiand ceafed to be a kingdom. The tranf- 
ports of joy which the acceffion at firft occafioned, were foon 
over; and the Scots, being at once deprived of all the objects 
that refine or animate a people, of the prefence of their Prince, 
of the concourfe of the nobles, of the fplendor and elegance 
of a court, an univerfal dejection of fpirit.feems to have feized 
the natiort. The court being withdrawn, no domeftic ftandard 
vf propriety and correctnefs of fpeech remained. ‘Thus, he 
obferves, during the whole feventeenth century, the Englifh 
were gradually refining their language and their tafte ; in Scot- 
land, the former was much debafed, ‘and the latter almoft éen- 
tirely loft, : 


¢ At length,’ fays he, ‘ the union having incorporated the two 
nations, and’ rendered them one people, the diftinétion which 
had fubfifted for many ages gradually wear away ; peculiarities 
difappear ; the fame manners prevail in both parts of the ifland ; 
the fame Authors are read and admired ; the fame entertainments 
are frequented by the elegant and polite ; and the fame ftandard 
of tafte, and of purity in language, is eftablifhed; and the 
Scots, after being placed, during a whole century, in a fituation 
no lefs fatal to the liberty, than to the tafte and genius of the na- 
tion, were at-once put. in poffefiion.of privileges more valuable 
than thofe which, their anceftors formerly enjoyed ; and, every 
obftruction that had retarded their purfuit, or prevented their 
acquifition of literary fame, was totally removed.’ It is with 
pleafure we add, that our Hiftorian is himfelf a living. proof of 
the truth of his own propofition: for his hiftory is one, of the 
ee evidences, that all impediments to literary fame in 
Sco and, are totally removed. 


_As we have in this article, and.in our review of the firft vo- 
lume, fuficiently exprefled our fentiments of this work; we 
all only add, that we are forry the author has omitted that ne- 
ccllary appendage to all large books, @ good index ; without which 
t hiffory can only anfwer the purpofe of prefent amufement; but 
cannot prove very ufeful to thofe who want to confult them oc- 


caftonally, R— A. 
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Reflections, or Hints, founded upon Experience and Faéts, touch- 

ing the Law, Lawyers, Offers, Attorneys, and. others. con- 
dened in the Adminiftration of .Fuflice. eur fubmitted to 
the confideration of the Legiflature. $vo. 1.8. Davis, 


HOUGH thefe Reflections have not the merit of novelty 
4 to recommend-them, moft-of them having appeared in 
Frit before; yet as they are too material and pertinent to be 
Mettcn, the repetition is the more excufable. A 
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If it be true, fays the Writer, that liberty is eftablithed by 
the laws of England, our freedom muft then depend upon the 
knowlege, capacity, integrity, and courage, of the profeffon 
of the law, as well as upon the virtue and incorruption of 
legiflature, who from time to time alter thofe laws, or. make 
new ones. ah 


He then takes notice of feveral (chemes which have been fe 
on foot to the prejudice of the law, and its profeffors. Amon 
others, Ke mentions the changing the language and chara¢ter of 
the Jaw. ae 


‘ Among many other bad confequences,’ fays he, * that muft 
in a few years enfue, from this alteration of the language and 
hand-writing of legal proceedings, fome ‘are already at hand; 
pleadings are now become about twice as long, in every caufe, 
as they were before the records were written in a thoufand differ. 
ent {cribbling hands; as unlike each other, as all of them are 
unlike the beautiful court-hands; and will be as difficult to be 
read or underftood by our grand-children, as the faireft record 
of the laft reign, is already become, to many learned counfel, I 
had almoft faid to fome of his Majefty’s own-counfel, learned in 
Englifh pleading, at the bar. : 


© The wretched fcrauls called our records, at prefent, are not 
only infinitely different, but the horrid jargon of the contents 
thereof, called the pleadings of one fingle term, has as many 
dialects as there are fpecial pleaders, drawers, or tranflators there- 
of; .and a ‘plea or a declaration drawn or tranflated into ba 
barous Englith by a Yorkfhire or Lancafhire Man (everyo 
eafily conceives): muft appear in a very different drefs fromthok 
crawn by a Somerfetfhire or a Cornifh man, 


© Every art or fcience whatever, has certain terms of aft, # 
well asa language, peculiar to itfelf; the terms of art and 
guage belonging to the law, (before it became Englifh nonfenk) 
had acquired moft certain, fixed, and permanent meanings ; the 
revifter of writs, that famous monument of antiquity / and ' 
very ground and foundation of the Law of England, ‘is-wi 
ingt in language, and in the court of Chancery hahd, whic? 
although it be an hundred years old, is as legible and intelligible 
to any man now living, who was bred to the law before it wa 
turned into Englifh, as it was to the very perfon who wrote i 
or; as if it had been written yefterday ; but is now becomea 
moft 2s unintelligible to the greateft part of the gentleniel! 
the bar, learned in the law jargon of the prefent time, 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, or as the gibberifh of a-parcel of He 
ings of thefe days are ftill unintelligible to a country fquire, ' 
a foxhunter.’ | 
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The Writer might have added, as another proof of the ineffi- 
sey of fuch an alteration, that, as few clients underftand the 
law pleadings, though written in what is called Engtifh, fo- 
farce any of them ever fee the pleadings in their caufes, "but 
rely wholly on their folicitors. : i , 


He then proceeds to point out feveral abufes which have; 
crept into the practice of the law. He likewile, takes notice. 
of the encroachments which the feveral courts of juftice have 
made upon each other; and concludes with obferving, that the 
morftrous increafe of the expence of law-fuits, has very nearly 
deftroyed the law, and deprived the fubject of his moft valuable 
birth-right: for it is the fame thing, fays he, to the fubject, whe- 
ther right be denied him, or fo high a price be fet upon it, that 
he is unable to purchafe it. , 


Upon the whole, thefe Reflections are judicious and fpirited; 
though the Writer, in fome parts, treats his fubje&t with too much 
levity. As this performance evidently denotes him a lawyer, he 
fhould remember, that while he is treating of his profeffion, wit 


is no part of his province, 
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ATreatife on Rents. By a late Lord Chief Baron of his Majefty’s 
Court of Exchequer. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Nourfe. 


N the preface to this Treatife we are told, affurances 
were given to the Editor, that it was written by the late 
Lord Chief Baron Gilbert ; and, indeed, it comprehends fuch 
an extenfive view, and accurate knowlege, of the fubjeét, that 
we may not unreafonably fuppofe it the work of that emi- 
nent Writer. Neverthelefs, we cannot think that it will be of 
any great afliftance to inftruct the Reader concerning the prac- 
tice with regard to Rents, as is intimated in the,Preface. They 
who are only defirous of acquiring a practical knowlege of the 
fubject, will. find themfelves difappointed in their hopes of.at- 
taining it by.a perufal of this treatife ;,not only by reafon of the 
many:alterations which have been made by late ftatutes, particu- 
larly with regard to diftreffes, but likewife on account of the 
very technical manner in which the learned Author, expreffes 
elf, and which is by no,means fuited to convey information 
tothofe whofe defires or abilities are confined to practical ene 
quitjes. . But for.men, of, talents and application, who delight 
in radical refearches, this Treatife will be an ufeful guide. Thé 
doétrinal parts are traced back to the fountain of antient policy 
inthis country, and explaimed upon the principles of the feudal 
Rev. March, 1759. P fyftem. 
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fyftem. It is true, there are many doétrinal maxims, ' whieh 
are not to be accounted for by the rules of feudal policy: inevay 
thelefs, its general principles are fo interwoven with the prefeag 
fyftem, that without a competent knowledge of that antient 
learning, and an hiftorical acquaintance with the many change 
and alterations which have been fucceffively made, it is impor 
fible to gain a clear and fatisfactory idea of legal fcience, 4) 


Our Author very properly opens this treatife on rents, withan 
account of the antient ftate of property. 


¢ All property, fays he, by our law, is prefumed to have 
been originally m the crown ; and the king portioned it out in 
large difti€ts to the great men that had deferved well of him in 
the wars, and were able to advife him in time of peace, * This 
was the nature of their tenure ; and thefe were all the fervires 
the king expected in return for fuch conceffions. But thele 
large diftri€ts or countries would have been but of little ufe, ei. 
ther to the lords, or to the public, if they had continued in 
their own hands: in fuch a cafe, they muft, in the midf of 
their laygge territories, have wanted almoft the neceflaries Of life, 
ag themiblic that {trength and fecurity, which land well peo- 
pled and cultivated-produces and yields. From hence it became 
neceffary to fubdivide thofe territories; and the divifion muf 
neceflarily have been made among two forts of men, to anfwer 
the feveral neceffities of the Lord and the public :—The maltary 
men, to attend the lord in the field, and venture their lives for 
their country.;—And the Socmen, to plow the demefnes which 
the lord kept in his own hands for the fupport of his own table, 
or to make an annual return of corn and other provifions for 
that ufe and purpofe: and hence, by the way, the lands which 
the focmen held were called farms, from the Saxon word feorm, 
which fignifies provifions. gets 


¢ Thefe corporal fervices, as money multiplied and trade im 
creafed, were changed into money by the confent of the tenants, 
and the defire of the lords ; and, as the military tenure 
decline, they admitted of compofitions from the feudal:tenant 
for not attending his Jordin the field, and thofe compohiiom 
were afcertained by parliament after the war was over, which 
was Called efcuage: this change of the fervices feems to have 
been for the eafe and advantage of the Jords, becaufe they. were 
no longer obliged to carry their own provifions to the camp, 
when they had money from their tenants, which in every place 


would fufficiently provide them with all the seceflaries of 
ife. ee. 


He then proceeds to fhew, that antiently, in the feudal law, 
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feudal fervice, was punifhed with the forfeiture of the eftate; 
but that thefe feudal forfeitures were afterwards turned into di- 
frefles, according to the pignorary method of the civil law; 
that is, the land that is fet out to the tenant is hypothecated, or 
3s 2 pledge in his hands, to anfwer the rent agreed to be paid to 
the landlord ; and the whole profits arifing trom the land, are 
liable to the lord’s feizure for payment and {atisfaction of it. 


Thelearned writer, in the next place, takes notice of other fecu- 
rities which the lord had, by the feudal law, for the faithful perfor- 
marice of his fervices : and then enters upon the general difpofition 
éfthe work, which is contained under the following divifions: ° 


1. What a Rent Service is; and the feveral forts of rents, 


9. Out of what things tents may iffue ; and upon what con- 
veyances they may be referved, J Ny adi 


3. By what words a rent may be referved or created: how 
feveral rents may be referved in one deed: and of the days of 
payment in law. 


4. Towhom rents may be referved or granted: "by what 
words the rent a referved, may be continued to thofe tha 
are to have the reverfion after the death of the leffor. ° | 


5, The remedies for the recovery of rent; and in what cafes 
a demand is neceflary ; arid at what time .and place it muft be 
pee. | é 
6. What acts of the leffor or leffee amount to a difcharge of 


the rent: and herein of the eviction of the land; the fufpeniion, 
extinguifhment, and apportionment of the rent, 


Thefe feveral heads are treated with great learning and 
knowledge: but as, probably, few of our readers can be enter- 
tained by matters of fo dry a nature, it will not be expected that 
we fhould follow our author through each enumeration.. We 
fhall'therefore content ourfelves with felecting.fome few {peci- 
mens, where he has explained the reafon of the law, upon origi- 
Bal principles, in a manner fo curious and fatisfactory, as mult 

highly agreeable to every intelligent reader, | 


, Speaking of a Rent Charge, he fhews that it may be created, 
either by refervation or grant—that is, tofpeak lefs technically, it 
may be created in the firftmanner, where the perfon, who parts 
With this whole eftate, referves a rent to himfelf with claufe of 
diftrefs » and in the fecond manner, where the tenant grants an 
yearly rent out of his Jands toanother, with’a claufe of diftrefs. 


.* This laft, fays our Author, feems the moft ancient way of 
(eating them, for it is but reafonable to fuppofe, that when the 
P2 abfolute 
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‘~€ But, fays he, a refervation outof thefe fort of inheritances i se 
to the 4ing} becaufe the king by his prerogative may d 
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abfolute property of the Feud came to be eftablifhed in the tia) 


> 


diary, this method was foon taken up to provide for his younge, 
children, or anfwer his other extraordinary occafions ; dae 
whole bulk of the eftate, notwithftanding {uch grants, defeendea 
to the heir intire, to fupport the dignity of the family’: and there 
was this further conveniency, that thefe grants might be ‘mate 
without the confent of the Lord of whom the land was holder 
becaufe there was no ftranger introduced into the Feud. Whe 

by. the feudal law, the tenant.could not make a difpofitionos 


any part of the Feud without the lord’s licence: but'tho’ 4 


. thefe accounts, thefe grants might. have been frequent and pre- 


vailed much, yet the grantee could have no remedy by difrafy, 
without fuch remedy had been particularly provided in the’ deed 
of grant; becaufe there could be no. forfeiture of the Feud 
the old law for nonpayment of this. fort of rent; for that wer 
to admit a ftranger into the Feud without the confent of the 
lord: and therefore the di/tre/s, which was fubftituted in the 
‘room of the forfeiture, could not be derived to the grantee from 
the nature of the grant itfelf: and this conftruction on the 

the rather obtained, becaufe iuch ‘grants were againft the policy 
of the feudal law ; fince they were fo far from producing; any 
ftrength or fafety to the public, that they really leflened.and 
impaired it :. in as much as the feudal tenant who made the grant 
was the lefs able to perform the duties of the military tenureto 
his lord, and muft come worfe provided and equipt into the field, 
when fo much of the annual profits were annually devefted to 
anfwer fuch: grants.’ 


Under the head of the fecond enumeration, that is, © Outof 
what things rents may iffue, and on what conveyances they may 
be referved,’ the author fhews that-rent cannot iffue out of any 
incorporeal inheritance, becaufe. they are fuch things in théir 


“ nature as a mancan never recur to for. diftrefs: for. inftance, 


fays he, if [havea right of commonage in, another man’s/all, 
I grant it to A, referving rent: if the rent be behind, Jycannot 
diftrain the beafts of A, becaufe the right of commonagey:whith 


. every man bas, runs through the whole common, and:I cannot 


fay that any particular part of the common. is mine more than 
another :. therefore, it follows, that fince’no man can diftrain 


' for rent but on the premifes demifed, and it is impoffible to dit 
‘ cover any particular part of the common which I havea feparate 
' right to, to demife that, I can have no remedy by diftrels for 


the rent referved. 


He obferves,) that the law is the fame with regard to sills 
for that a refervation of rent upon a leafe of them is not good. 
‘ in 
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the lands of his leflees for fuch rent: and therefore, fince he 
sai a remedy for the rent, there is no reafon that fuch referva-’ 


jon fliould not be good. 


¢ Another reafon why a rent iffues not out of the incorporeal: 
‘sheritance is this; becaufle every zncorporeal right (till by age it 
was formed into a prefcription). did originally rife by grant from 
thecrown, and fuch grants feem to be made for particular pur- 
poles, as the grant of a fair, to be under the proteétion of the 
lord, 1 he grant of an advew/on, that the patron fhould appoint 
able and fit perfons to the church without any profpect of profit, 
—And of common, for the benefit of the beafts of every one of 
the tenants :, and therefore to let fuch incorporea/ inheritance for 
gable or rent was efteemed contrary to the defign and gurpofe of 
fuch grants : but the corporeal rights of the feud were truited to 
the lord to create a dependancy for the better fervjce of the go- 
vernment ; and therefore as he might Aire them for the perfonal 
fervice and attendance of tenants, fo for the fame reafon he may 
do it for his own profit, fince {uch profit makes him better able 
to ferve the government.’ } 


Under the titles of extinguifhment and apportionment of rent, 
the learned writer marks ‘a diftinétion,between a rent fervice and 
arent charge. What a rent charge is, we have above explain- 
ed; butit is neceffary to define the former, by acquainting the 
reader, that where a perfon conveys only part of his eftate to 
another, and-referves a rent to himfelf, the reverfion of the lands 
continuing in him, this is called a rent fervice; and the landlord 
may diftrain for the rent by common law, without any particu- 
lar covenant for that purpofe, as muft be in the cafe of a rent 
charge. This rent fervice likewife is prefumed to be accompa- 
nied with fome corporeal fervice, as fealty, &c, 


‘Ifa man, fays our Author, who has.a rent fervice, put+ 
chafes part of the land out of :which the rent iflues, the rent 
fervice is not extingui/bed, but fhall be apportioned according.to 
the value of the land; fo that fuch purchafe is a difcharge-to the 


tenant, for fo much of the rent as the value of. the land .pur- 
chafed amounts to, . 


‘ But ifa man has a rent charge, and purchafes part of the 
land out of which the rent iffues, the whole rent és extinguifhed ; 
and confequently the tenant is difcharged ‘from the payment of 
it, And the reafon of the difference is this: in cafe of the rent 
fervice, the tenant is ‘under the obligation of the oath of fealty, 
to bear faith to his lord, and to perform the fervices for the land 
which he holds of him ; and this obligation has its force, while 
the tenure of the lord continues; and the tenure could not be 
difcharged by purchace of part of the tenancy, for that conftruc- 
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tion would not only be attended with this abfurdity, that the se 
maining part in the tenant’s hands. would be held of no 
but in confequence would produce this publick inconvenjeney 
that the remainder of the tenancy would be free of all fey 
duties, which in the height of the feudal tenures, muft haye 
been a detriment to the public ; wherefore, fince for this es. 
fon, the tenure between the Jord and tenant continued for 
much of the land as remained unpurchafed, the tenant, byhis 
oath of fealty, was obliged to perform the fervices of it.—By. 
it were unreafonable and fevere, to oblige him to the perform. 
ance of the whole fervices that were referved upon the old do. 
nation, becaufe the lord had wr/fully re(umed part of the land, 
which was the confideration upon which the obligation, to make 
the annual return of fervices, was founded; and the medium be. 
tween thefe two extremes was, that, fince the enjoyment of the 
land was the confideration for the fervices, the return oughtal- 
ways to be made according to the propcrtion of the land, which 
the tenant continued in poffeffion and enjoyment of. But in 
the cafe of a rent charge, when the grantee purchafes a parcel of 
the land, the whole rent is extinguifhed, becaufe there is no 
feudal dependency between the grantor and the grantee, by the 
deed of grant which created the rent charge, as there was by 
the feudal donation which created the rent fervice,—And there 
fore as thefe grants were of no benefit to the publick, and af. 
forded no addition of ftrength or proteétion to the kingdom, the 
law carries them into execution, only fo far-as the rent could 
take effect, according to the original intention of it: and there- 
fore, if the grantee had w/fully, by his own aé?, prevented the 
Operation of the grant, according to the original intention of 
it, the whole grant was to determine. But when a rent charge 
is pranted out of land, the rent iflues out of every part of the 
land, and confequently every part of the land is fubject toa 
diftrefs for the whole rent; and therefore, when the grantee 
purchafes part of the land, it is become impoffible, by dtsown 
aét, that the grant fhould operate in that manner : becaufe itis 
abfurd, that the grantee fhould diftrain his own lands, or bring 
an affize againft himfelf. And therefore fuch grants, after fuch 
putchafe, have been adjudged void: and. the rather, becaule, 
in their original creation, they were againft the reafon, and po 
licy of the law fince they were fo far from contributing,.to the 
ftrength of the kingdom, that they really weakened it, , becaule 
the tenant, whofe land was fubject to fuch charge, was the 
able to provide him(elf for the field, or to perform the duties of 
the feudal or military tenure; and the grantee was undef RO 
obligation of attendance, on account of the benefit herrecel 
from fuch grant, and. therefore fuch grants are faid) in the Jaw 
books to be againtt common right, But in this cafe, if the en 
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The Beldames. A Poem. 


tor by deed, reciting the purchafe, had granted ; that the gran- 
tee fhould diftrain for the fame rent in the refidue of the Jand ; the 
whole rent charge had been preferved: becaufe fuch power of 
diftrefs, as is already fhewn, had amounted to a new grant.’ 


2I5 


But the writer obferves, that if the grantee, that is, the pro- 
prietor of the rent, comes to part of the land without any act of 
his own.—If, for inftance, they come to him by defcent, in 
fuch cafe the rent fhall not be extinguifhed, but apportioned: 
otherwife, the lofs of the entire rent would difcourage the te- 
nant from taking upon him the burden of the feud or eftate, and 
performing the teudal duties. 


The reafons of many other diftinctions are clearly explained 
upon the principles of the old feudal policy: but we have faid 
enough to excite the curiofity of fuch «as are defirous of tracidg 
things to the fountain head; and perhaps enough to difguit 
thofe who are content only with a fuperficial view. 


We may venture to add, that whoever will take the trouble 
of comparing this treatife with the works of former writers on 
this fubje&t, particularly with Littleton and his commentator, 
will find themfelves well rewarded for their labour: and we 
fhall conclude with obferving, that as law treatifes ought to be 

rinted with uncommon care and accuracy, we cannot excufe 
the want of a table of errata, to correct the typographical errors, 
of which fome are very material ; particulariy, p. 15. we read 
feoffee for feoffor, which renders the paflage totally unintelligible 
to thofe who do not difcoyer the miftake, 
R--a 


The Beldames. A Poem. ato. 1s. Dodfley. 





g doce little ‘piece appears to be the overflowings of an ho- 
neft mind, rifing up in refentment againft the malicious 
arts of calumny, and the Fiabolical principles of thofe, who take 
a pleafure in difclofing the weaknefles and misfortunes of others. 
Thefe are the. Beldames, to whom our ingenious author addrefles 
his poem; which is written in a nervous, mafterly ftile ; and 
feems to be the work of a writer of good fenfe, and a genius 


_ truly poetical. 


__ The employment of the Beldames, and the caution given the 
innggept objects of their malice, we fhall infert as a {pecimen 
of our author’s talents, 
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With liquid fire the goblet crown’d, 3 
The livid tapers gleaming round, ‘sant @ 
While wifdom, valour, beauty fleep, : 
The midnight hags their fabbath keep: 


Some fpotlefs name their rage demands, 
The name rebellowing thro’ the bands ; 
Some holy fage of fainted life, 
A virgin pure, a faithful wife. , 
And you, who dauntle(fs dar’d to brave 
The ruthlefs foe and threat‘ning wave, 
Vainly you "fcap’d th’ unequal fight ; 
Deep yawns the gulph of deadlier fpight ; 
There plung’d—th’ infatiate Ben pamgs roar 
And the wide ruin gapes for more. 


“le a 


Where trees their mantling foliage fpread, 
And rofes bend their blooming head, 
Ye, virgins, tread with cautious feet, 
And cautious pluck the tempting {weet : 
There lurks the {nake with {peckled creft, 
There broods the toad with bloated breatt ; 
With poyfons dire the reptiles fill’d, 
From heaven’s tranfparent dews diftill’d. 
—But O! more wary trace the maze, 
Where youth in frolic paftime plays : 
There dread the fpight-fwoln BeLpame’s wrath, 
Glancing thro’ pleaiure’s flow’ry path, 
And fubtle drawing foul offence 
From the chafte breath of innocence. 


The lines immediately following, are alfo pleafingly pas 
thetic. OF 
Or fhould the tender bofom yield 
Tranfpierc’d thro’ Honor’s frailer fhield ; 
O Virtue {mooth thy brow auftere, 
Accep: the penitential tear : 
Raiie the fall’ mourner from the ground, 
And pour {weet mercy o’er the wound ; 
Nor join thefe furies in their chace, 
Nor drive her ‘midft that hellifh race, 
Angels fhall hear the fapvliant’s voice, 
And Betpames howl, and Heaven rejoycee 


We could, with pleafure, give our readers. farther proofs ‘of 
the merit of this performance; but we will not anticipate 
fatisfaCtion they will find in the perufal of the whole.. , 
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AParallel; in the Manner of Plutarch: between a moft celebrated 
Man of Florence; and One, fcarce ever heard of in England. 
By the reverend Mr. Spence. Printed at Strawberry-Hill, 
and fold for the benefit of Mr. Hill. 12mo.. 1s. 6d. 


Dodfley. 


O relieve the neceffities of the induftrious poor, and ref- 

cue uncommon talents from want and obfcurity, appears 
to be the principal defign of this performance: a defign at once 
fo benevolent and commendable, that, were the work it/elf, in 
no other refpect, worthy of the reader’s attention, we fhould 
fincerely recommend it to publick perufal and encouragement. 
We cannot, however, difallow the unafluming and ingenious 
Mr. Spence any of that fmall fhare of literary. merit, to. which 
he may be entitled, on accoynt of this pamphlet ; whether con- 
{dered as an imitation of Plutarch, or a concife fpecimen of 
biographical writing in general. 


The objects of the parallel here drawn, are the celebrated 
Maglhiabechi of Florence, and one Robert Hill of Buckingham, 
aperfon, here faid to be, one fcarce ever heard of in England. 
He has been long known, however, to many, by repu- 
tation, under the name of the famous Buckingham Taylor; and 
we are much miftaken, if the hiftory of this extraordinary per- 
fon was not publifhed, together with his arguments in favour of 
the Trinity, about four years ago, inthe magazines. Atthe fame 
time we are forry to find, that fo little notice has been fince taken 
ofhim, by any of thofe who might, without inconvenience to 
themfelyes, have reaped honour in becoming his patrons: Mr. 
Spence informing us, that this poor man ftill labours under the 
fame difficulties, which fo much retarded his literary progrefs, 
and which it is almoft a miracle he had perfeverance to fur- 
mount, 


Magliabechi had, in this refpect, very much the advantage 
of Hill; for, though of parentage equally’ mean and low, 
infomuch that, without being taught to read, he was put to 
ferve a man who fold herbs and fruit; yet, as the ftrange delight 
he took, in poring over all the printed papers that fell in his 
way, recommended him to the notice of a neighbouring book- 
feller, he foon became poffeffed of the bein tl to gratify his 
defire of reading. For fuch, and fuch enly; might Magliabe- 
chi’s paffion for letters be properly called; fince it does not ap- 
pear that he ftudied any art or fcience, or was defirous of know- 
ledge, any farther than as it ferved to exercife his aftonifhing 


‘Memory. In this refpect, if hisown countrymen are to be 


credited, 
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credited *, he was indeed a prodigy ; having read almoft 
books to be met within his time; and retaining alfo not on 
meaning of them, but exactly the manner in which 
difpofed; the words in which every remarkable fentimen 
been exprefled, and not feldom the very page in which ’ 

were inferted. It was his great eminence this way, thats 

him diftinguifhed as member of the Arcadi + 5 and Fi 
fimo the third, grand duke of Tufcany, to make him his fie 
rian. Inthis poft Magliabechi enjoyed a ftate of eafe and. 

ence ; and, having alfo the keeping of the libraries of the card; 
‘nals Leopoldo and Francifca Maria, indulged his favourite pai 
fion in an intenfe, and almoft perpetual, application to bog 
As to Mr. Hill, he had, it feems, been at {chool in -his yo 
for about two months ; and could read and write when puta 
prentice to his father-in-law, a poor taylor in Buckingham, 
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__ Here he got, by accident, fome few Latin books in his‘pofft. 
fion ; and was never eafy till he had made himfelf ‘mafterief 
that language. In the fame manier, and with the ‘fameufh.- 
‘duity, he applied himfelf afterwards to the Greek-and. Hebrew; 
of both which, it is faid, he is at prefent perfect matter. This 
literary acquifition coft Mr. Hill fome years; and,.as our readers 
wili readily conceive, much labour and ftudy: he not having 
the advantage of any inftructor ; nor, at all times, the money, 
or opportunity, to purchafe fuch books as might affift him. 


From a comparifon between thefe two remarkable perfona 
it appears, thatthe knowledge of Magliabechi was by far the m 


‘® Mr. Spence, juftly fuppofing the exceffive encomiumsav 
on Magliabechi, by‘his countrymen, would be fufpedted of partiality, 
firives to acquit them of any intent to deceive, by attributing their 
excefs in this point, to the idiom of the Italian tongue. Wep 
however, another reafon might be given. Migliabechi'was 
the only inftance of great erudition, in men of his education, ‘Known 
‘to the’ Florentines, which made them fo profound in their admipatio 

vofi:-him, and fo extravagant in his praife. Such examples vp 
fearce in this age and country ; nor is it. Ttrange that Mr. is Dot 
eiteemed-that phenomenon, which he might have been thought a 
Florence, a century ago. We ourfelves know more than one’ 
Buxton, whofe amazing powers of reténtion feem to exteed any thing 
we ever heard of befide.. Nay, we could name’ cobler’ phiy 
and weaver mathematicians, whofe learning and capacities o 
honour even to regular-bred ‘profeffors in the {ciences. : 


+ A literary fociety eftablifhed toward the end of the laft cent] 
at Rome. A full account of this fociety may be feen in the 19tt¥” 
lume of our Review, p. 249, : pete 
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extenfive ; and indeed it is no wonder it fhould. Yet, had not 
that great obftacle to ftudy, res angu/fa domi, prevented the pro- 
refs of Mr. Hill, there is good reafon to think he would have 

ne very furprifing lengths; and that he might, perhaps, oa 
the whole, have better deferved the character of a man of leatn- 
ing than Magliabechi: for, after all, it feems that the latter 
could not talk on any fubject as other learned men do; but that 
it, was commonly faid of him, ‘ he was a learned man among 

»bookfellers, and a bookfeller among the learned.’ On the 
whole, a much nearer parallel (would it as well have anfwered 
the purpofe) might have been draven between this taylor of 
fetonham, and another perfon formerly of the fame occupa- 
tion at Norwich. This was Mr. Henry Wild, who being 
afterwards fent, by Dean Prideaux, to Oxford, taught the ori- 
ental languages in that univerfity, and was well known there, 
about the year 1720, under the appellation of the Arabian Tay- 
lr.’ There is a ftriking fimilitude in the characters of thefe 
two ‘perfons; and we with Mr. Hill may refemble his prede- 
ceffor {till more, in meeting with as beneficent a patron, as Mr. 
Wild found in that eminent encourager of learning and learned 


men, the late Dr. Mead. 
K-na—k 





A Scrutiny ; or the Criticks criticifed, &&c, &c.. By the Editor of 


the Epiftles to Lorenzo. 8vo. 18, Wilcox. 


X7 E have here a fpirited remonftrance,.in behalf of 
a work, entitled Epz/fles philofopbical and moral * ; the 
Editor of which thinks the author + of that performance very 
unfairly dealt with, and his defign and arguments injurioufly 
mifreprefented, by certain critical animadverfions, which have 
appeared fince its publication. 


_, Our readers will remember that, in our account of the Epiftles, 
,we concluded the fyftem contained in that work, to be, ‘on thie 
;Whole, by no means derogatory from religion and virtue; yet we 
ave.our opinion of the writer’s having, perhaps unwarily, ap- 
proach’d too near the borders of infidelity. “The criticks, howe 


* Sce the firft article of our Review for January laf. 
»ot, We thould imagine, by the equal dexterity with which they feem 


wt@ treat. metaphyfical fubjeéts, that,the author aod editor unite in ope 
and the fame. perfon. Th a 


his, however, we do not brn Ms fuch 


sieétual care is taken to conceal the name, or names, 


every 
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ever, who are here complained of, have, it feems, gone farther: 
and have nat {crupled to reprefent the faid work as (in our author's 
words) a daring and infolent attempt on the tranquility both 6 
church and ftate. *¢ A mifrepre‘entation,’ fays he, * on which, 
who is there that hath either religion or honefty, and does nog 
feel his indignation rife againft both the work and the author? 
Ought not a publication of fo dangerous a nature (if fuch it be) 
to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, inftead'¢f 
being recommended as a work of genius, and the author com 
plimented ‘as a mafter of diction and imagery? And°yet, ‘i 
the other hand, if it be not fo, and the accufations’ broueh 
againft the work and author, be proved falfe and groundlefi 
what fhall we fay bad enough of thofe Critics, whofe temeras 
rious pens have thus dared illiberally to brand a man of ‘genius 
with the moft odious of characters ?” wong 


To difprove thefe accufations, therefore, is the bufinels. of 
the pamphlet before us; of which, as it differs from the ulual 
literary fquabbles between Authors, and contains fome notable 
ftri€tures on the moft important points of religion and morals, 
we fhall feleét a fhort extract or two, without taking uponus 
to decide, how far the Writer has {hewn himfelf an able advocate 
in the caufe he has efpoufed, or fucceeded in placing the argu 
iments of. the work in queftion, on the fide of Chriftianity, 


It is infinuated, among. other extraordinary dogmata, inthe 
_Epiftles, that the pains and pleafures of human life, being tela- 
tive and dependent on each other, are perfectly equal, Whatis 
here advanced, in juftification cf this notion, is ‘plaufible. and 
curigus. It is yet, after all, admitted, that it may be a’point 
not clearly determinabie. But, fays this Writer, * we can- 
not help remarking, that in judging of our pains and 
pleafures, we place the mean, or neutral point by far too much 
onone fide. We are not apt to place the fimple enjoymentiof 
health, and the bare neceflaries of life, tothe account of .plea- 
fures ; though certainly in this cafe there is a pleafure in the-bate. 
con{civufnets of our own exiftence, at leaft of our exiftence'as 
rational creatures, that we very ungratefully neglect in me 
the {cale of mifery with our complaints. Imaginary wants: 
diftrefles, indeed, all are ready to give up as compenfated ; but 
-how do we differ in our notion of what is imaginayys the 
wants of others are frequently imaginary; but unhappily, 
or rather ridiculoufly, our owa are always real. Powrly 
and ficknefs are the two great evils which men are dpt to 
think cannot, in this life, be compenfated. Poverty may, pe 
haps, be too gently paraphrafed by calling ‘it the cant of richl: 
it may, indeed, be aggravated to the want of a competence, 6 
the want of immediate neceffaries. And yet, it is certain, ’@ 
competence to one man may be riches to a fecond; while the “a 
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necefaries to a third may be yet a competence to a fourth: 


unles, indeed, by perfons in the want of neceffaries, we mean 


fuch.as actually fuffer the pains of cold and hunger. In which 
cafe it cannot be fuppofed they will efteem themfelves poffeffed 


‘of acompetency. T’hofe who are really freezing or ftarving, 


mutt be confidered in the fame view as thofe who are fick, or 
otherwife’'in pain. But we know that neither the pains of hun- 


ger, cold, or ficknefs, can be borne beyond a certain degree; 


nor longer than acertain time, without intermiffion, Weknow, 
alfo;, that all intervals of eafe or gratification give pleafure, in 
proportion to the intenfenefs of the pain remitted, or the feverity 
of our neceffities. It has, indeed, been faid, that the tran/ports 
of recovety only prove the intenfene/s of the pain: but pray, 
though they do prove this, are they the lefs pleafing on that ac- 
count? Onthe contrary, does not the intenfenefs of the pain 


prove too the pleafure of our tranfports? And are they not re- 


ciprocally the meafure of each other? We are much miftaken, 


if this be not the cafe. 


‘ As to mere poverty; where is mirth, vivacity, and good 
humour to be found, in fo great a degree, as in the loweft claffes 


‘of mankind? Indeed, the feverity fome poor wretches feel is 


extreme: they have neither bread to eat, clothes to wear, bed 
to fleep on, nor home to fhelter them from the infults of fuperior 
mortals, or the inclemency of the feafons. How miferable 
and unhappy! What compenfations have thefe? In the firft 
place, fuch extreme wretchednefs feldom perhaps lafts long: arid 
indeed when it comes, it is‘generally the effect of our having en- 
joyed, in luxurious plenty, what we afterwards experience the 
want of. If this be not the cafe, you will find thefe wretches, 
ina great degree, infenfible of their being ina ftate expofed to 
fo much feverity. They do not pine in the morning, becaufe 
they know not where to get a dinner; but wait till dinner-time 
comes, before they liften to the cravings of appetite: nay, per- 
haps, appetite itfelf waits, in a great degree, obfequioufly on 


. their neceffities. They do. not lament in the day. time their want 


of a lodging. at might; but complain not, till the. evil hour of 
darknefs and fatigue lays them under the neceffity of making ‘a 
bulk their pillow.’ ; 


The opinion that human life is, on the whole, neither happy 
not miferable, is, by our Author’s fcheme, neceflarily connect - 
ed with that of the reward and punifhment of virtue and vice, 


. In the ordinary .courfe of Providence; and, by confequence, fu- 


perfedes the moral neceflity of a future ftate of retribution: the 
doctrine of which has been ever juftly efteemed of the higheft 
importance to the interefts of morality. “This Writer, however, 
takes upon him to fay, there is an abfurdity in fuppofing the 
* doctrine 
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© doétrine of future rewards and punifhments more 
to moral purpofes than that which affures us vice and ee 
refpectively punifhed and rewarded in this life: fince hour} ei 
perience teaches us what preference men of all ranks oat , 
nions give ‘to their prefent concerns, when clafhing with th 
uture, 


¢ Will it be urged,” fayshe, ‘ that this doétrine, taking 
the fear of future punifhments, will encourage immorality? Hout 
will any one fear punifhment more at a diftance than wheat 
hand? Doth the thief dread He/l fo much as the gallows? Js 
not the libertine more afraid of di/za/e than the Devil ? Doth 
not even the religious hypocrite fear detection bere more than 
hereafter? Nay, may we not ferioufly afk, whether devont 
Chriftians, in general, do not, in fact, feel more reftraint from 
their being under the eye of the world, than under that of God, 
Daily experience, we fear, will determine more than is ne 
for us here. Can, then, any motive whatever bid fairer, to re. 
{train the immoralities of mankind, than a rational conviGi 
that the inordinate gratification of our paffions will certainly dif-. 
appoint our expectations in the enjoyment; or, in proportion to 
the intemperate {allies of pleafure, mortify us with diftafte, re-. 
ret, and repentance? Surely not! No, reader, were men once 
Fully convinced of fuch a truth, we might truft theirmoralityto the 
dictates of their own con/fcience ; whofe voice would not be fi. 
lenced by the idle obfervance of mere religious forms, ceremo- 
nious confeffions, and abfurd penance. Nothing, in fuch acafe, 
would do to atone for paft offences, but their utmoft endeavouts 
in the way of retaliation: nor would any fufficient excufe offer 
itfelf to ferve us for the future. Nothing lefs than true rep 
tance, and a real amendment of life, would, in this cafe, fa 
tisfy an accufing confcience.’ 2 


With refpect to that much controverted point, the nature of 
phyfical good and evil, there are fome arguments in this little 
piece, more perfpicuous and fatisfaGtory than any thing we re+ 
member to have met with, even in the moft laboured differta- 
tions on this fubjeét. They are not, however, of a nature to 
be readily extracted: we fhall therefore clofe this article with 
what our Author has faid, on the expediency of -publifhing phi- 
Jofophical enquiries in general, and the work he undertakes to 
defend, in particular. 


Te fhould be confidered, fays he, ‘ that the prefent age abounds 
with thallow thinkers, and fuperficial reafoners on thefe fubjects4 
numbers of which make fhift to pick up fo much argument as 
tofitthem out for deifts, {ceptics, and infidels: a fet of men who 
believe, if they believe anything, that buman nature iter 
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a degree better than the drutal; that we are fent into the world 
to eat, drink, propagate our fpecies, die, and be forever forgotten. 
The number of thefe men are daily increafing, from the prepofter- 
ous methods run into, on the other hand, by the fanatics; who, if 
we may ufe the expreffion, are enough to make mien fick: of 
Chriftianity. Of late years, alfo, we have feen, and daily fee, 
numbers of thefe fanatics holding forth in thé churches by law 
eftablifhed. So that we appear in fome danger of being divided 
into a nation of fanatics and infidels. 


* At fuch a timeas this, to offer a fyftem of religion and mo- 
rality, founded on the univerfal principles of humanity and the 
con{titution of nature, our author might reafonably think would 
conduce to the public good ; efpecially if it were attended with 
any degree of literary merit, that might procure it to be read. 
To think of reclaiming either infidels or fanatics by méans of 
tripture, we are afraid would be a vain attempt: for bring what 

ments you will, the one will fee the truth inverted, and the 
other will hut his eyes, and fee no truth at all. Whatever is 
true, in the nature of things, never can affect the truth of di- 
vine revelation; fince both come from the fame God, immu- 
table and perfectly confiftent, at all times, and in all places, 


with himéelf, 


‘ That the author’s work is not immediately calculated ,.to 
fupport the doétrines of Chriflianity, can be no reafonable ob- 
jection to it, unlefs it had a contrary defign. But neither the 
one nor the other is profeffedly his intention; ‘becaule, by fuch 
a profeffed intention he would have miffed his aim: he muk 
have efpoufed fome particular party, and by that means have 
made enemies of all.the reft. We muft all, however, be fen- 
ible, that to keep the dvift and infidel within bounds, .no. me- 
thod more proper can be taken, than to fhew him, on his own 
principles, that, carry {cepticifm ever fo far, we fhall never be 
able philofophicall to deny intelligible and confiftent revelation. 
And, as to the fanatics, nothing is wanting to make them men 
and Chriftians, but to reduce them to rea‘on. As to the moral 
tendency‘of fuch writings as our author’s, in general, and his 
own in particular, it muft be confidered therefore, for what 
people, and in what age they are publifhed. The means that 
will effect either a reformation, or depravation, of manners, are 
continually fhifting under the influence of the opinions and cir- 
cumftances of the world. ‘The expediency of exclufively teach- 
Ing any dostrine, or recommending any motive, does not there- 
fore ollow, from the plaineft proofs, that fuch do@trines and 
motives had a falutary effe& at the time they were firft inculcat- 
ed or put in practice. The laws. of Solon and Lycurgus are 
hot thofe which are juftly efteemed to compofe the beft legifla- 
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tive conftitution now in the univerfe. Nay, the adviceof 

a fox-hunting member of a country borough might be moreyfe, 
ful, in the Houfe of Commons, than many of the wifeft inf. 
tutions of thofe excellent lawgivers. Such meafures might alfg 
now be treated as impotent, and fuch penalties be derided as 5). 
diculous, which, athoufand years ago, or in a different pa. 
tion, might awe mankind into the ftriCteft difcipline of religigg 
and morals. The world, in the greater divifions of mar 
hath its periods of puerility and manhood, as, well as the indi. 
viduals of our fpecies; and there is a time when the bug-a-byg 
and the bind beggar have the effect, which at others attehd; 
only on capital punifhments. The abfurdity, alfo, of not pro: 
perly timing them, may prove as dangerous in fact, as itis ri. 
diculous in appearance.’ | 


* In fact,’ fays he, £ to prove the danger of rational enquiry, 
and the immoral tendency of fetting afide the {criptures in phi- 
lofophical inveftigation, it is required we fhould firft prove, that 
benevolence, moderation, integrity, with thofe other virtues 
which are the bonds and ornaments of civil fociety, are the 
ftriking characteriftics of the pretenders to Chriftianity. It is 
required, that we prove Chriftians poflefs thefe diftinguifhing 
virtues exclufively, or, at leaft, in a degree fuperior to the reft of 
mankind. Could Dr. Leland, or any other worthy and learned 
champion in the Chriftian caufe, produce proof of a point of 
this importance ; could they filence the blood that cries out fo 
loud againft the zealots, who have occafionally offered up heca- 
tombs of human facrifices, to the God of mercy and loving 
kindnefs ; nay, could they, even on the authority of their reve- 
rend brethren, the ordinaries of Newgate, prove the want of 
faith to have brought one in a thoufand to the gallows: fuch 
proof, we fay, would be a more valid objection to the freedom 
of philofophical enquiry, than all our elaborate difquifitions, 
founded on the diftant and obfcure evidences of antiquity. Bul 
while fuch proofs cannot be brought; while a zeal for the fattt 
is the diftinguifhing chara@teriftic of a Chriftian; and while 
even the hiftory of Chriftianity itfelf prefents fo melancholy a 
picture of complicated robbery, murder, and ingratitude ; fure- 
ly men may be permitted to take other means, while not incol- 
fiftent with the religious views of that fyftem, to improve uF 
underftandings; without being cenfured as promoters of vice and 
immorality, or condemned as enemies to mankind,’ 
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Ve-Vert; or, the Nunnery Parrot. An heroic Potm, in four 
cantes. nfcribed to the Abbefs of D***. Tranflated fromthe 
French of Monfieur Grefft. 4to. 1s. 6d. Dodiley. 


ROM the fhameful negleé into which we have feen works 
of real tafte, and folid merit, of late, unaccountably fal- 
len; while the fuperficial produCtions of fhallow reafoners, and 
affected witlings, have been almoft univerfally admired 5 we are 
induced to conclude, in fpite of other appearances to the con- 
trary, that wive /a bagatelle! is, in fact, the general cry of the 
town. Should the Reviewers run counter to the reft of the pack, 
they might draw on themf{clves the imputation of too much fin- 
gularity. In compliance with public opinion, vive, donc, la ba- 
gatelle! We do not mean, however, in any cafe, to facrifice 
our judgmenit or integrity to the vitiated tafte of the times, or 
fubject our review to circumftances almoft as changeable as the 
feafons or the weather. It is, neverthelefs, neceflary, that thofe 
who write for general entertainment, fhould conform, in fome 
degree, to reigning opinions, and enter into the fpirit of pub- 
lic amufements, without obftinately oppofing their futility, or 
impropriety, by a fruitiefs and too rigid centure. 


We have already * hinted our opinion of that familiar ftile, 
and jaunty mode of veriificatian, fer which Greflet, and other 
French Writers, are admired; and which has, more than once, 
been attempted by our Englifh pocts. That the French fhould 
fucceed in this loofe and trippery method gf writing verfes, is 
the lefs to be wondered at, as it feems peculiarly calculated for 
the genius of their language ; which, in our opinion, is, with 
all its boafted correétnels, leis adapted to the fublimer fpecics of 
poetry than moft others in Europe. The {talian and Spanifh, 
from the great ftrength which they ftill retain of their common 
original, the Latin, are equal to the nobleft fubjeQts. The nor- 
thern tongues, which retain any great portion of their primitive 
flock, the bold Teutonic, are alfo admirably adapted (however 
fometimes rough and uncouth) to the purpofes of the heroic and 
fublime, Even the Low Dutch, which the wits of other nations 
fo ridiculoufly affe& to defpife, without knowing any thing of 
the matter, is capable of fuccefs in almoft every kind of poetry. 
For the truth of this we appeal to the moft admired cf the Dutch 
poets, from Vondel down toFeytama. The Englith language, 

ing a compound of many others, is poffeffed, in a great de- 
gree, of their feveral advantages ; and though we cannot think 
t equal to the French in that very particular, to which the latter 


* Sce our Review for January, 1758. p. 74. 
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is peculiarly applicable, yet we have feen feveral Enolith pieces 
of great merit, in the fame way *. ‘The ingenious Tranflato, 
of the poem before us has fucceeded, perhaps, better than an 

other Writer. His diftion is fo light, fo ambling, and fo ealy ; 
and he appears to be himfelf, all the while, fo perfe€tly degagé; 
that a ftranger to the idioms of our tongue, might :be apt to 
take him for a Frenchman in good earneft. Our Readers 
may remember we took the liberty, in fome former Reviews, to 
cenfure this gentleman, though with a very good intent, for cer. 
tain airs he.was pleafed to affect, in the character of 
Ariftippus. In this work he has given us no reafon for faying 
any thing on this head; fo that we muft ingenuoufly: confef 
curfelves to have read this tranflation with pleafure; and 
we doubt not but there are many others, who, with us, might 
be juftly offended at the affected egotifm of the poet, and yet 
may neverthelefs willingly attend to his poetical tale of a Parrat, 


This humorous ftory of Ver-Vert, if f{tript of the ornaments 
of poetry, and their attendant circumambages, might be com- 
prized in a few words ; but as our Readers will probably require 
fome fpecimen of the execution as well as the plan, we thall 
endeavour to give them a fatisfa€tory idea of both. 


Ver-Vert was a Parrot, prefented by an Indian miffionary to 
a convent of nuns, at Nevers, while 


He yet was young and innocent, 

And nothing qor/d/y underftood. 
Beauteous he was, and debonnair, 

Licht, fpruce, inconftant, gay, and free, 
And unreferv’d, as youngfters are, 

Ere age brings on hypocrify. 

In fhort a bird, from prattling merit, | 
Worthy a convent to inherit. 


He was here much carefled and admired by the holy filter 
hood, who, one and all, took great pleaiurein giving him nut, 
bifcuits, and good inftructions; which, we find, were not thrown 
away upon him, for we are told that he foon acquired 


The gift of cepious eloquence ; 

For, fave his meals and hours of reft, 
His tongue was always occupied : 
And no good treatife could excell, 

In phrates ready cut and dried, 

His doctrines about living well. 

He was not like thofe parrots rude 
Whom dangling in a public cage 


* Ih Capt. Berkenhout’s tranflation of Count Teflin’s Letters, the fable of 0 
Sun-and tae Wind js an ingenious inftances The 
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The common manners of the age, 
Have render’d converfably lewd ; 


Who, doétor’d by the worldly tribe, 


With frail concupifcence endued, 
Each human vanity defcribe. 

Our Ver-Vert was a faint in grain, 
A foul with innocency fraught, 
Who never utter’d word prophane, 
Who never had immodeft thought. 
But in the room of ribbald wit 
Each myltic colloquy he knew, 

And many a text ia holy writ 
With prayers and colleéts not a few ; 
Could pfalms and canticles repeat 
And Benedicite compleat ; 

Hecould petition heav'n for grace 
With fan&imonious voice and eyes, 
And at a proper time and place 
Religioufly foliloquize. 


It is no wonder fuch extraordinary talents fhould render our 
hero famous, 


Such merit could not be confin’d 
Within a cloifter’s narrow bound, 
But flew, for fame is fwift as wind, 
The neighb’ring teriitories round ; 
Through Nevers’ town, from morn to night, 
Scarce any other talk was heard, 
But of difcourfes exquifite 
Betwixt the nuns and/Iadian bird: 


Now fo it happened, that as the circle of his fame was ex- 
tended, the nuns of the Vilitation at Nants became pojlefled of an 
ardent defire to fee him; and therefore, 


Immediately upon the fpot, 

To the good Abbefs of the place 

A female fecretary wrote, 

Befeeching her to haye the grace 

To Nants, by water, down the Loire, 
To fend the bird, fo fam’d for fenfe, 
That all the female Nantine choir 
Might hear and fee his excellence. 


In confequence of this letter, though with, rhuch reluétarice 
on the part of the good nuns of Nevers, Father Ver-Vert ‘was 
difpatched to Nants. But alas! how fadly wéte'his principles 
and converfation debauched by the way ! 


In the fame paffage-boat that bore 
This bird of holinefs from fhores 
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There happened the fame time to fail 
Two nymphs of conftitution frail, 

A nurfe loquacious, two Gafcoons, 

A vagrant monk, and three dragoons, 
Which, for a youth of piety, 

Was worthipful fociety ! 


By thefe companions harmlefs Ver-Vert was foon rallied oyt 
of the moral faws, and pious dialect, of the convent, and began 
to pour ungrateful curfes 


Againft the nuns, his former nurfes, 
Who never had adorn’d his mind, 
Carelefs of literary merit, . 

With language copious and refin’d, 
Replete with elegance and fpirit. 

T’ acquire this great accomplifhment 
Each earneft faculty he bent. 
—He learnt by heart the alphabet 
Of watermen, the Loire along, 

And when, in any ftormy fit, 

An oath efcap’d a failor’s tongue, 
Ver-Vert, emphatically plain, 
Re-echo’d damz you back again: 

On this, applauded by the crew, 
Proudly content with what had pafs’d, 
Sollicitous he daily grew, 

The fhameful honour to purfue 

Of pleafing their corrupted tafte, 
And, foon degrading to their bent 
His gen’rous organ of difcourfe, 
Became prophanely eloquent. 





At his arrival at Nants, our apoftate was convey’d to the ¢on- 
vent; and, if his female fellow-travellers were highly. diverted 
at his firft faluting them with, God /qve you, baly fiflers, the 
pious nuns of the vifitation were no Jefs fhocked and confound: 
ed, when, in return to their ufual compliment, 


Contemptuoully his tail he fhook, 
And not maturely having weigh’d 
The horror of the words he faid, 
Reply’d. in military phrafe, 

What damn'd fools nuns are now-a-days ! 


Could their aftonifhment alfo have admitted of increafe, there 
was certainly provoking occafion, when, in anfwer to theif 
moft earneft remonftrances, to curb the infolence of this fea 
thered grenadier, 


Here fucler like he cry’d aloud, 
The Devil feixe this noify croud. 


And 
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And with unvented choler fwelling, 

He thunder’d out each horrid word, 

The very tars in noife excelling, 

Which on the river he had heard; 
Curfing and {wearing all along, 

Invoking ev'ry pow’r of Hell, 

Whilft Bs redundant from his tongue, 
And Fs emphatically fell. 

ut The fenfe of what they heard him {peak 
n The younger fitters could not tell, 

For they believ’d his language Greek. 
Next he came out with d/o0d, and x-unds, 
Damnation,—brimftone,—fie and thunder J 


Strange language this for their reputedly-pious brother of 
Nevers! Such a profligate, we may be fure, was not harboured 
long under the confecrated roof of our holy fifters at Nants. 
He was, indeed, fent back again in difgrace; and as we have 
no reafon to fuppofe he met with better company in the boat 
than before, he returned home a moft abandoned debofhee, and in- 
vincible heretic. The grief of the good nuns at Nevers, at 
this fhocking apoftafy of their favourite bird, may be eafily 
guefled at. “They could not, however, do lefs than enjoin him 
to undergo fevere penance for his manifold tranfgreffions. He 
was therefore laid faft by the heels, and confined to a fpare diet, 
during his imprifonment. ‘This regimen and hard treatment 
reduced him at length to better manners ; when he was releaied 
on his parole, and promifes of future good behaviour. But re- 
turning, with great avidity, to his hoard of nuts and fweet- 
meats, he indulged himfelf with fo little difcretion, that a 
fever fupervened on his immoderate gluttony; and alas! poor 
Ver-Vert died. ‘The poet has written his epitaph, and the 
ne moral of the fable is this: 


he The youth too foon who goes abroad, 

{ Will half a foreigner become, 

di And bring his wond’ring friends a load 
Of ftrange exotic vices home. 

For fuch cur Author's obfervation, 

That, by much wandering up and down, 
Men catch the faults of ev’ry nation, 
And lofe the virtues of their own. 
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Letters from an Old Man to a Young Princes with the Anfwers 


Tranflated from the Swedifh. Volume the Third. 
Grifths. 4 a 


F TER the account already given, in a former Revj 
L-\ of the two firft volumes of Count Teffin’s Latent 
and the general approbation with which they have been recej 3 
by the public, it would be fuperfluous to trouble our Reade 
with any further encomiums on the merit of thefe celebrated 
epililes, As to the volume before us, it may be fufficient to 
obferve, that the fame fpirit, modefty, and good fenfe, which 
diftinguifhed the two preceeding ones, breathe through the 
whole of this, and make it as valuable a prefent to the publie, 
as the original letters were efteemed to be by the royal youth for 
whom they were more immediately intended. In his tenth let. 
ter, the worthy Count gives the following little hiftory of 
the publication of this correfpondence. 


© In the year 1751,’ fays he, ‘ were publifhed, contrary tp 
my expectation, about twenty-five of my letters to your Royal 
Highnefs. For my own part, I think they were too trifling for 
public infpection ; but they were printed by the Queen’s com- 
mand, who, from her gracious partiality for the author, thought 
better of them than they deferved. | 


¢ No one is without enemies; efpecially he whom Providence 
and the favour of his King, happens to have raifed to any degree 
of eminence. I have been led forward, by the hand of For 
tune, with creater rapidity than I either defired or deferved 5 and 
this naturally has created me many fecret enemies. J] am in. 
formed, fome of them have been pleafed to whifper, that the 
Jetters which I have written to your Royal Highnefs, . were 
highly unbecoming my character, and that there would comea 
time when, upon reflection, neither yourfelf, nor his Majelty, 
would thank me for my trouble, 


¢ To defirdy effeCtually the validity of fuch infinuations, ! 
thought the beft way would be to publifh, as a continuation of 
the former, all thofe which your Royal Highnefs had received 
from me, to the end of the year 1753. The merit or, conle 
quence of their“contents, never entered my head, and thett 
fore could be no part of my motive to publication. To the bel 
of my knowlege, no more than thirty copies were printed of 
fix of which were prefented to the Royal Family at the'begin- 
ning of the new year, and the reft given to my intimate frie 


I had the fatisfa¢tion to hear, that my zeal met with approba: 
10M, 
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tion, and that I was honoured with a compliment on account 
of my manner of writing. 


¢ Heaven knows, I had no defign but to infpire your tender 
heart with the principles of ow duty to God, your country, 
and yourfelf. Having toiled through many years fervice, at the 
expence of my whole fortune, I pleafed myfelf with the hopes 
of pending the fhort remainder of my days in peaceful folitude ; 
but alas! how uncertain are all human projects! I have met 
with unexpected uneafinefs on account of thefe very letters to 
your Royal Highnefs. When I found myfelf obliged to deliver 
them to the prefs, I flattered myfelf they would remain in the 
hands of a few friends: but I find they have been conveyed, by 
what means I am ignorant, into Germany, and are there tran{- 
Jated and publifhed to all the world.’ 


We are forry to think Count Teffin fhould prove fo uneafy 
at a confequence fo naturally to be expected, as that of his thirt 
copies propagating perhaps thirty thoufand. Had it been other- 
wile, indeed, his friends, and the world in general, had paid him 
ongreatcompliment. ‘That his perfonal enemies fhould avenge 
themfelves on his writings, is alfo as little ftrange, as fo general 
apublication of them. Envy, no doubt, purfues merit in Swe- 
den, as well as in other countries ; and the man, whofe fenfi- 
bility is liable to be fo deeply wounded by the fhafts of malevo- 
lence, fhould, of all things, take care how he appears in print: 
but to return to the work, 


The reader will find, in this third volume, a number of ex~ 
cellent remarks, and judicious refletions, as well on political, 
as economical and moral fubjeéts. “Thefe are alfo occafionally 
enlivened with pertinent anecdotes, or cloathed in the agreeable 
drefs of allegory, to heighten the entertainment, and fweeten 
the inftruétion of his royal pupil. We fhall, for the greater fa- 
tisfaction of our Readers, make an extract of the thirteenth let- 
ter; not becaufe it is in any refpect preferable to the reft, but as 
itis one of the fhorteft. 


‘ The more exalted our ftation, the more we are expofed’ to 
the cenfure of mankind. To flander the fortunate, the wife, 
and the good, feems to be a privilege which cuftom has con- 
firmed to the unhappy, the weak, and the wicked. It isin rea- 
lity a dear- bought confolation, for which they are little to be en- 
vied. Whofoever enters the ftage of life, with a defign to.act 
a principal part, muft not be difconcerted at the clamours of an 
injudicious audience. If he has real merit, he may be certain, 
t will at laft prevail, notwithftanding all their noife, which of- 
ten has no other foundation than the pleafure of exerting a pri- 
Vilege, to which they imagine-they have an indifputable Aa 
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‘ Kings and Princes ftand the higheft, and are therefore mo 
expofed ; it is thence no wonder, that their moft minute a@tions ’ 
are examined and brought to light. Every individual that ftands 
around them, though with very unequal pretenfions, expects hig 
fortune from the throne: but as it is impoflible that all thould 
be fatished, there will always be a certain number who will ep. 
deavour to alleviate the pangs of difappointment by loud com. 
plainings: like thofe who are in violent bodily pain, they feek 
eale in their vociferation. 


© It is faid of Francis, the firft of France, that being told the 
people made very free with his character tn their fongs, he an- 
fwered, ** it would be very hard if they were not allowed to fing 
for their money.” 


¢ In my travels in France and England, I often remember to 
have heard the people fpeak with great freedom of the govern. 
ment, particularly in England; where, with’ aftonifhment, | 
have frequently ‘feen both the king and the miniftry fevere] 
abufed in the public news-papers. I once afked an elderly fen- 
fible man, who fat next me in the coffee-houfe, how it came 
that thefe writers were not punifhed? ‘* Sir,” fays he, ** a well 
governed {late pays no regard to thefe trifles, We muft have 
fome privileges in re.urn for our heavy taxes, which, notwith- 
ftanding all we fay, are paid with grcat alacrity. How common 
a thing is it to hear fervants grumble at the commands of a good 
maftcr; yet his orders are obeyed, and they continue to love 
him! But if you, Sir, or any other ftranger, were to fay buta 
tenth part of what we think we have a right to fay, you would 
find that we fhould unite againit you, in defence of the honour 
of our king and country.” 


‘ The injudicious multitude will always give their tonguesli- 
berty upon any new regulation, as they do not immediately fee 
into the intention of the projector, nor the benefit that will aril 
from it; but a wife Prince will fhut his ears againft fuch inofs 
fenfive clamours, 


¢ Yer there are certain limits, beyond which it would be ime 
prudent to fuffer even a free people to extend their liberty.' It 
ought by no means to be allowed to grow into licentioufnels 
Every appearance of fecret leagues, or plots, fhould. be ftified 
before they i:ave time to fame out: but even in this cafe it would 
be beft to remember-the old trite proverb, which fays, “ that 
there are more flies to be caught with one fpoonful of honey, 
than with a gallon of vinegar.” : vi 


© A fevere government may poflibly command obedience, for 
fear of punifhment; bat a mild Prince only can obtain the con- 
fidence and aficclion of his people.’ i 








If the Reader fhould, from this fpecimen, form an advanta- 
us idea of the entertainment he is like to meet with in the 
rufal of this volume, we dare venture to aflure him he will 


not be difappointed. 
K-n-k 
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TON TOY OMHPOYT, ZEZQUMENQN AMANTQN 
TOMOI TEZZAPEL. Folio. Printed at Glafkow *, and 
fold by Millar in London. Price 11. 3s. in boards. : 


F thefe four volumes in folio, containing ail the wor's of. 
Homer, we have already given an account of the two 
firt, which comprifed the [liad +. ‘The two remaining, which 
were lately publifhed, include the Odyfley ; the Batrachomyo- 
machia, or the Battle of the Mice. and Frogs; a Hymn to 
Apollo; another to Mercury; a third to Venus; with feveral 
other fhort hymns to the Heathen deities. ‘They contain like- 
wife feveral epigrams and verfes, taken from Herodotus’s life of 
Homer ; with a colle€tion of many fuppofititious verfes ; and fe- 
veral fragments. But we do not find fuch a number of the 
Homerokentra, as are to be met with in fome old editions, and 
which, by many readers, may be deemed curious. 


We have the pleafure, however, to obferve, that thefe two 
volumes are equal in merit with the two former, as tothe beau- 
ty of the paper and type, and the accuracy and correétnefs of 
the work; which renders it not only as elegant and fplen- 


did, but perhaps as valuable an impreffion, as ever appeared ~ 


in the Greek, or any other language. 


The learned and diligent profeffors, Meff. Moor and Muir- 
head, acquaint us, that in the Odyfley, they have followed the 
edition of Mr. Samuel Clarke, the fon ; and that they have fe- 
le&ted from the fame edition, all fuch pieces as are ufually af- 
cribed to Homer. They profefs to have purfued the fame me- 
thod of correcting the proofs, which they obferved in the [iad ; 
revifing them no lefs than fix times, and comparing them with 
prior editions. They need not doubt gaining credit to their 
profeffions, for, indeed, the work of itfelf isa proof of their 
unwearied labour and patience. 


* There feems to be an inaccuracy in this title page: for thefe 
two volumes, which are marked firf# and /econd, fhould have been 
marked the third and fourth, to make them correfpond with the title. 
page, which {peaks of four volumes. 


t Vide Review, Vol. XVII. p. 339. 
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It. is with the higheft fatisfaction that we find thefe tWo vo. 
Jumes, as well as the preceding ones, infcribed to the Prince of 
Wales, by his Royal Highnefs’s own permiffion. We confider 
it as a happy prefage of future felicity to the nation, when 
heir-apparent tasthe crown diftinguifhes himfelf as a friend to 
learning; and-a‘patron of arts and {ciences. 


We flatter ourfelves that the murmurs of neglected merit wil] 
be heard no more. The numerous progeny in the foyal line, 
affords a pleafing profpeét to the kingdom. Such an appearance 
of the blood-royal, adds fplendor to a court, infufes fpirit amon 
the people, and naturally introduces tafte and elegance in the 
nation. 


The union having intermixed the interefts of England and 
Scotland, we may view the improvements made in North Britain 
without jealoufy ; and among the many fuccefsful efforts t 
have made in the cultivation of arts and fciences in that king. 
dom, their progrefs in the art of typography, at Glafgow, is not 
the leaft confiderable: of which this new edition of the Odyf- 
fey is a recent teftimony. 


We hope that every aman of tafte and literature will be for- 
ward to encourage this work, ‘The admirers of Homer may 
read him in this edition with an increafe of pleafure ; and the 
merit of the impreflion may be faid to enhance the value of the 
compofition. The Odyfley certainly abounds with matter of 
entertainment and inftruétion ; and although the Iliad may be 
more generally read and admired, yet many perfons, diftin- 
guifhed for their tafte and judgment, do not {cruple to give the 
preference to the former. 

R—4d 





A Letter writ in the Year 1730, concerning the queftion, Whether 
the Logos fupplied the place of a human foul in the perfon of 
Fefus Chrift ? To which are now added two Poft{cripts: the 
fifi containing an explication of thofe words, the Spirits the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, as ufed in the:feriptures.* The 
fecond, ‘containing remarks upon the third Part of the late bifop 
of Clogher’s Vindication XA the Hiftories of the Old and New Te- 
tament. 8vo. 3s. Noon, &c. 


HIS letter is written in the name of Philalethes to Papie 
nian. In the pretace we are affured, that though the 
names are fictitious, (as they always were, and the fame that 


appear now) it is part of a real correfpondence. * Papinian, | 


who 
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who was a man of mature age, of great eminence, and a dili- 
ent reader of the facred fcriptures, had long fince accomplifh- 
ed his courfe in this world. Philalethes is ftill living. The 
letter fent toPapinian was never returned. But Philalethes kept 
acopy of it. ‘Though writ almoft thirty years ago, it has been 
hitherto concealed in the writer’s cabinet. Nor has it, till very 
Jately, been fhewn to more than two perfons, one of whom is 
deceafed. Whether this will be reckoned full proof, that the 
writer is not forward to engage in religious difputes, I cannot 
fay. This however is certain: he would have great reafon to 
think himielf happy, if, with the affiftance of others, without 
noife and difturbance, in the way of free, calm, and peaceable 
debate, he could clear up a controverted point of religion to ge- 
neral fatisfaction.’ 


It is added in the fame preface. ¢ For better “underftandin 
the argument, it may be needful to obferve. for the fake of fome, 
that by divers ancient writers we are affured, ,it was the opinion 
of Arius and his followers, ** That our Saviour took filefh of 
Mary, not a foul: and that the word in him, was the fame as 
the foul in us, and that the word, or the Deity in Chrift, was 
liable to fuffering in the body.” This was the opinion of Mr. 
Whifton, who fays, ** That our Saviour had no human foul, 
but that the divine Logos, or Word, fupplied its place.” 


Againft that opinion our Author argues in the letter. Our 
Saviour, fays he, is called aman in many places of the gofpels, 
And every body took him for a man during his abode on this 
earth, when heconverfed with all forts of people in the moft 


freeand open manner. He frequently ftiles himfelf the Son of 
Man. Heis alfo faid tobe the Son of David, and the Son of 


Abraham. Now, if Jefus be a man, he confifts of a human 
foul and body ; for what elfe is a man.” 


* And two evangelifts have recorded our Lord’snativity. St, 
Paul fays, God fent forth his Son, made'of a woman, Gal. iv. 4. 
If it was expedient, that our Saviour fhould be born into the 
world, as we are, and live in infancy, and grow up to man- 
hood, as we do, and be liable to all the bodily wants, weaknef- 
fes, and difafters, to which we are expofed, muft it not have 
been as needful, or more needful, and as conformable to the 
divine wifdom, that he fhould be alfo like unto us, in the other 
part, of which we are compofed, a human foul or fpirit ?” 


© And the making the Logos to be the foul of Chrift, does 
really annihilate his example, and enervate the force, which it 
ould have upon us,’ 


He alfo argues in this manner. ‘I do not apprehend it to 
he poffible, that fo exalted a fpirit as the Logos, in the Arian 
I {cheme, 
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fcheme, fhould undergo much diminution by being united to an 
human body. I think, that if this fpirit were to animate; and 
take upon it the part of a foul in an human body ; its power, 
cogitation, and knowledge would fubfift, and remain, even ‘in 
its infant ftate. In fhort, the human body would be fwallowed 
up by this great foul. That foul would exert itfelf in the body, 
and fuftain it with all facility, without reft, food, or any other 
sefrefhment, againft all pain and uneafinefs, and every kind of 
infirmity. This, Ifay, would be the cafe, fuppofing fo great 
a Being to take upon it ahuman body. Butthis is not agreeable 
to fact, as reprefented inthe New Teftament. For there Jefus 
is faid to have encreafed in wifdom, ashe grewup. And he had 
hunger and thirft, and was wearied with journeying, and had al} 
the finlefs infirmities of the human nature, and was fubject to 
death.’ 


« Whatever advantages may be fancied in the rian {cheme, 
there are much greater inconveniencies attending it. For, as 
before hinted, it deprives us of the force of our Saviour’s exam- 
ple. Wearecommon men. Buthe is fuppofed to be the moft 
perfect fpirit, next to God. How fhould any temptation from 
the things of this world affect fuch a Being ? How fhould he be 
tempted in all refpeéts, as we are? It could notbe. It is alto- 
gether irrational.’ 


© But there are many and great advantages in fuppofing, Jefus 
Chrift to be a man, confifting of foul and body. His example 
is then juftly fet before us in all the ftrength and beauty, with 
which it now appears in the gofpels and epiftles of the New 
‘T eftament.’ 


It is alfo upon the ground of this fcheme alone, that theex- 
pectation of attaining to a glory, like that of Jefus Chrift, can 
be fupported. For which, however, there is plain encourage- 
ment in the dotrine of the gofpel. John xvii. 21, 26. Rom, 
viii. 37. 2 Tim. ii. 12. Rev. iii. 21. and elfewhere.’ | 


© Thefe are,the moft glorious, the moft animating hopes that 
can beconceived. They excite to faithfulnefs and zeal beyond 
expreflion. We may be like to Jefus hereafter, if we will but 
follow his example, and refemble him now. But how can,we 
admit the thought of being near to him in the future ftate, who, 
belide the merit of his obedience and fufferings here, has, the 
Arian hypothefis, the glory of being employed by God in things 
of a quite different nature, fuch as creating this vifible world, 
and all the angels, and invifible hofts of heaven ? 


Other things here follow, worthy of obfervation; but we 
make our extracts the fhorter, becaufe we apprehend, that sr! 
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who are beft qualified to judge concerning the point in debate, 
will choofe to read the letter itfelf. 


The firft Poftfcript confifts of three fe&tions. In the firft, is 
an argument, fhewing the feveral acceptations of the words, 
the Spirit, and the Holy Spirit. In the fecond fection, fuch texts 
are confidered, as may be fuppofed to afford objections. In 
the third, divers other texts are explained. 


The firft feGtion begins with a long citation from Maimoni- 
des, who fays, * That in the Scripture, (meaning the Old Tef- 
tament) the word Spzrit has feveral fenfes. 1. It fignifies the 
gir, that is, one of the four elements. 2. It fignifies «wind, 
3. It denotes the vital breath. 4. The incorruptible part of man, 
which furvives after death. 5. The divine influence, in{piring 
the prophets, by virtue of which they prophefied. 6, defen, 
will, purpofe.’ 

‘It is evident, therefore, fays he, that the word Spirit, 
when fpoken of God, is always to be underftood in the fifth, 
or the fixth and laft acceptation of the word, according as the 
coherence and circumftances of things direct.’ 


Whereupon our Author fays, * My defign leads me to ob- 
ferve thofe texts only of the Old and New Teftament, where 
the word Spirit is fpoken of God, or fuch other, as may tend to 
explain thofe texts.’ 


And firft of all he thinks, * That in many places, the Spirit, 
or the Spirit of God, is equivalent to Ged himfelf. Secondly, 
by the Spirit, or the Spirit of God, or the Holy Gho/?, is often- 
times meant the power, or wifdom of God, or his will and 
command, Thirdly, by thofe words is often meant an extra- 
ordinary gift from God, of power, wifdom, knowledge, and 
underftanding. Sometimes hereby is intended courage, or wif- 
dom, or fome one particular advantage only. At other times 
hereby is intended a plentiful effufion of a variety of {piritual 
~~ Fourthly, he obferves, that in the epiftles of the New 

eftament there are at the beginning, and elfewhere, withes of 
peace from God the Father, and the Lord Jefus Chrift, but 
none from the Spirit diftin@lly. Nor are there any doxologies, 
or afcriptions of glory, to the Spirit diftinétly, though there are 


oie fuch afcriptions to God, and Chrift, or to God through 
rift,’ 


The fecond feétion contains objections, with the. Author’s 
an{wers; for which we refer to himfelf. 


In the third fe&tion many texts are explained. We. hhall fe- 
le this one only. 1 Johny. 6, 7, 8. This is be that came by 
water 
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water and blood, even Fefus Chrift : not by water only, but by we. 
ter and blood. And it is the Spirit that beareth \witnefi, becaufe 
the Spirit is truth. For there are three that bear witne/s : the Spi- 
rit, and the water, and the blood. And thefe three agree in ong, 


‘ [have quoted this paflage, fays the Author, according to 
the Alexandrian, and other ancient manufcripts, without fe. 
garding any modern printed copies, which, indeed, deferve not 
any regard.’ 


‘© Tome it feems, that the water, an emblem of purity, de. 
notes the innocence of our Lord’s life, which was without fpot, 
and exemplary: and alfo the reafonablenefs, excellence, and 
perfection of his.doétrine, which, after the ftrifteft examina. 
tion, and the niceft fcrutiny, cannot be charged with any error 
or falfhood. The d/ood denotes our Lord’s willing and patient, 
though painful and ignominious death, the utmoft teftimon 
that can be given of integrity. “The Spirit intends our Lord’s 
many miraculous works, wrought by the Spirit, the finger, ‘the 
power of God, or God himfelf. ‘This teftimony is truth, that 
is, exceeding true, fo that it may be relied upon. For itis un- 
queftionable, and cannot be gainfayed. See John v. 32, 37. x, 
25. Acts ii. 22.” 


‘ Here are three witnefles. And they agree in one. 
are harthonious, all faying the fame thing, and concurring in 
the fame teftimony.’ 


‘ The apoftle adds, ver.g. Zf we receive the witne/s of mm; 
the witne/s of God is greater: referring to the appointment in the 
Jaw of Mofes, that by the mouth of two or three witneffes any mat- 
ter might be eftablifhed. Whatfoever was attefted by two or 
three men, was deemed true and certain. In the point before 
us there are three moft credible witnefles, one of whom is God 
himfelf. Refufing this teftimony therefore, ‘would be the fame 
as making God a liar, or charging him with giving falfe: evt- 
dence, and with a-defign to deceive, and impofe upon his 
creatures. He that believeth not Ged, hath made bim a kar, bt- 
caufe he believeth not the teftimony, which God giveth of bis 


Son.’ 


Near the end of this poftfcript is a pathetic exhortation to 
freedom of inquiry in the things of religion, and a diligent 
dying of the fcriptures; the advantages of which are largely xe- 
prefented. The conclufion is in thefe words, * As an uidl- 
alfed and difinterefted love and purfuit of truth are of great ime 
portance, and would mightily conduce to. the good ends.an 
putpofes which are fo defirable ; I cannot but with, that we did 
all’of us lels mind our own things, the things of our own wort’ 

we 
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wealth and credit, our own chureh and party, and more the 
shings of Fefus Chrif: to whom be glory and dominion now 
andever. Amen.’ 


The Author, whoever he is, manifeftly appears to be of the 
fame fentiment with Dr. Lowth, prebendary of Durham, who, 
in his late excellent fermon, fpeaks to this purpofe, p. 14. 
s Let no one lightly entertain fufpicions of any ferious propofal 
forthe advancement of religious knowledge: nor, out of un- 
reafonable prejudice, endeavour to obftruét any enquiry, that 
profefles to aim at the farther illuftration of the great fcheme of 
the gofpel in general, or the removal of error in any part, in 
faith, in doctrine, in practice, or in worfhip. An opinion 
is not therefore falfe, becaufe it contradicts received no- 
tions. But whether true or falfe, let it be fubmitted toa fair 
examination. ‘Truth muft in the end be a gainer by it, and 
appear with greater evidence.’ 


We do not think it needful, to make any extracts out of the 
fecond poftfcript, which is not very long: it is properly a fup- 
plement to the foregoing letter. “The Author no where parti- 
cularly informs us, why this letter, which has fo long Jain con- 
cealed in his cabinet, is now brought forth ; but we imagine, 
many may be of opinion, that the publication has been occa- 
fioned by the writings of the late lord bifhop of Clogher. 


At the end is a lift of texts explained, and after that an al- 
phabetical table of authors and matters; both which may be 
of ufe'to affift the memories of inquifitive readers, 


L-d-r 





Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris. Being a@ 
collection of obfervations and experiments, made by the moft emi- 
nent furgeons of France, and others; and containing a great 
variety of very extraordinary cafes in the principal branches of 
the art. Tranflated from the original, by George Neale, fur- 
geon of the London-Hofpital. In three volumes, 12mM0. 125. 
Rivington and Fletcher. : 

aca royal Academy of Surgery at Paris, to which the pub- 

lic is indebted for thefe Methoirs owed its inftitution, 
in 1731, to the laudable zeal, and united endeavours, of the 
king’s furgeons, Mefirs. Marefchal, and de la Peyronie. Sen- 
fible of the great advantage that might accrue to furgery, from 
the eftablifhment of a fociety, to whofe critical examination 


every difcovery and improvement in the art might be referred, 


in 
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in order, if approved of, to be afterwards communicated to the * 
public, thefe gentlemen concerted a plan, which they prefented 
to his majefty, fora fociety of this kind, to be honoured with 
the title of an academy, and placed immediately under the royal 
protection. . 


On this application, they were readily permitted to hold af. 
femblies, to appoint officers, and to proceed according to the 
propofed regulations ; but the grant of letters patent, to dignify 
the inftitution with the title of an academy, was deferred, until 
it fhould appear, that the benefit refulting from the fcheme, 
fhould deferve fo favourable a diftin&tion. 


This chirurgical fociety, as it was now termed, encou 
by the government, and affifted by the moft learned men in 
France, publifhed the firft volume of its memoirs in 174% 
which was tranflated into Englifh about, feven years afterward; 
and publifhed in two volumes, 8vo. Of this work we gave a 
fuccinét account, in our Review for Auguft, 1750. 


In 1747, Monfieur de la Peyronie died, and bequeathed the 
greater part of a very large fortune in endowments for the uf 
and advancement of this fociety ; which was finally, in 1751, by 
letters patent from the king, erected into an academy, iin which 
his Majefty’s furgeon, for the time being, was appointed always 
toprefide. About this period likewife, it was judged expedient 
to conform their plan more nearly to that of the academy of {ci- 
ences, by adding what is termed, a hiftory, to the memoirs. 
This hiftory confifts of four parts, namely, fhort and detached 
obfervations, to afcertain the dates of authors, or other fuch like 
purpofes; fecondly, the titles of, and fometimes extracts from, 
books publifhed by the academicians; thirdly, eulogies on 
members deceafed; and fourthly, an account of inftruments and 
machines, which have been approved by the academy. 


How ufeful foever fuch an enlargement of their plan maybe 
deemed in fome refpects, none, we apprehend, but profelled 
admirers of French eloquence, will be much pleafed withthe 
addition of eulogies, in which the academicians in general. be- 
ftow an immoderate degree of praife on their deceafed members, 
in the certain view, no doubt, of fometime meeting with an 
ample retribution ; eulogies which are as feldom beftowed with 
fincerity by the author, as believed by the reader. We donet 
however mean, by this refle@tion, to detra& from the merit and 
propriety of the few eulogies contained inthe work before us3 4 
little exaggeration, in favour of Meflis. Marefchal and de la 
Peyronie, to whom the academy is fo highly indebted, 8 # 
leaf} pardonable; and that on Mr, Petit the elder, is en 
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with modefty, abounds with curious. anecdotes, and ‘is inter- 
fperfed with proper reflexions, and judicious practical remarks. 


The academy being thus finally eftablifhed on fo advantageous 
a footing, continued to collect and digeft materials for a fecond 
publication, which appeared in £743, in 4to. This volume 
Mr. Neale has tranflated, in three volumes duodecimo. Ina 

eface to the firlt of thefe we are informed of the motives which 
induced him to this undertaking, and the obftacles he furmount- 
ed in the execution of it. He has likewife prefixed a dedication 
toeach volume; in the two laft of which, befides the topics 
commonly infifted on in addreffes of this kind, Mr. Neale ex- 
patiates on the great utility of the art of furgery, the means of 
its advancement, and the encouragement due from the public 
to thofe who profefs it. 


As Mr. Neale aflures us, in the above-mentioned preface, 
that he had no motive for this undertaking, but @ defire of doing 
fame fervice to the public, he is, undoubtedly, on that account, 
entitled to applaufe. It muft likewife be acknowledged that he 
has, in general, given, with tolerable exactnefs, the meaning 
of the original, Our refpect for truth, however, obliges us to 
obferve, that the tranflator does not feem to be fufficiently ac- 
quainted either with the French language, or with his own,. to 
appear with great advantage as an author. He follows fo clofely 
his original, that though the words be Englith, the idiom is often 
entirely French. Une commerce aimable (for inftance) et une par- 
faite egualité faiforent fon caraétere, an amiable deportment and 
evennefs of temper made his character; or fuch an action fait 
fin eloge, makes his elogy ; M1. Petit au contraire montroit fon ma- 
lade bien gueri marchant comme s'il n’eu pas eu le tendon d Achille 
café; M. Petit, onthe contrary, fhowed his patient perfectly cured, 
marching as if he had never had the tendo Achilles broken. J s’ocu- 
poit pendant l’eté a faire des demonftrations fur les os, he ermployed 
himfelf during the fummer 7” making demonftrations on the bones. 
So literally does he adhere to the French expreffions, that he 
terms Mr. Sharp’s Critical Inquiry, Critical Rejearches; be- 
caufe; ina reference in the Memoirs, the title is there tran- 
lated Recherches Critiques. ‘But wére a pupil to enquire for Mr, 
Sharp’s Critical Refearches, we are afraid it would puzzle the 
leatning of many an eminent bookfeller. We find alfo fone 
expreffions in the Englith, extremely incorreét, fuch as a bladder 
inflated with urine, &c. 


_ By rendering the French in this fervile manner, the tranflator 
sfometimes betrayed into inaccuracies of amother kind. We are 
informed, for example, of a part of the body hitherto unknown 
to anatomifts, viz. the Linea alba of the left fide. In the eulogy 
Rey. March 1759. R , on 
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on M. de Ia Peyronie, we are informed, Qu’il eu le bombers 
d'etre receu ‘senfompaire chez M. Marefcbal ; which is, as Mr. 
Neale tranflates it, that he had the good fortune to be received 
as a penfioner at Mr. Marefchal’s—But we imagine, if Mr 
Neale admits a young country furgeon as a pupil into his houfe.. 
he will expeét to receive, not to beftow ; not to entertain a sep. 
froner, but to be paid for a boarder : which is the meaning, in 
this place, of the French word Pen/fionnaire. In another paflage 
we are told, that Mr. Marefchal having een the King’s ailment, 
made a fign with his hand, that it was neceffary to make a circular 
incifion. Here perhaps, aftonifhment, at Mr. Marefchal’s extra. 
ordinary mode/ty, prudence, and circum/pection, who even dared not 
to give his opinion in an audible voice, lulled, on‘th's occafion, 
our tranflator’s attention; as we cannot fuppofe zny gentleman 
of the profeffion not to know, that une: incifton cructale is not 
a circular but a tran/ver/e incifion.—We fhall take the liberty to 
point out a very remarkable overfight, which, although it be 
found in the Paris edition, yet, as the tranflator ought to'under- 
ftand fomcthingrof a fcience fo effential to every furgeon as ana- 


tomy, we fhould have hoped to have feen it reétified in this pub- 
lication. 


In the explanation to the fecond plate, which reprefents the 
trunk of the body with the exterior integuments, and the abdo- 
minal mufcles raifed and turned back, &c. the. cartilago enj- 
Sormis is called the ventricule, or ftomach (reprefented full;) 
the ftomach is miftaken for the omentum, or epiploon ; a portion 
of the liver is erroneoufly called the diaphragm, no part of 
which appears; and K, which is the reference to that part of 
the figure faid to reprefent the liver, is placed on the very middle 
of the omentum. Thefe palpable miftakes, it is hoped, will be 
corrected in the next Edition. 


We now proceed to give a fhort abftra& of the different fub- 
jects treated of in the work itfelf—We are prefented firft with 
an account of the rifeand progrefs of the academy, the fubftance 
of which has been already given: to this is fubjoined the new 
body of ftatutes, or regulations for the government of it; and 
next follow the eulogies on feveral eminent members decealed. 


We have afterwards a fhort review of the works publifhed by. 


different members of the academy, from its firft inftitution in 
1731 to the year 1741: among which are fome valuable books, 
particularly Le Dran on gunfhot wounds, and Dionis’ opera 
tions in furgery, improved by M. dela Faye. There are two 
machines delineated in this work, the firft for bleeding in the 
jugular vein, the other to ftop the blood of the intercoftal ar- 
tery; neither of which, in our opinion, merit much attention. 


The firft memoir, byM. Verdier, contains a difquifitionconcem- 


ing the nature of the hernia of the urinary bladder, Uluftrated - 
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a great number of obfervations. Some of thefe are extracted 
from authors, but the greateft part is furnifhed by different mem- 
bers and correfpondents of the academy ; many of which highly 
deferve the attention of practitioners. 


ad Memoir contains an account of apoftems of the liver, 
viz. Several obfervations by the late M. Petit the fon; anda 
differtation concerning the nature and cure of them, by M. 
Morand. 


3. Several obfervations on limbs torn off. In the various in- 
ftances here produced, the patients were all happily cured. 
Hence appears the manifeft difference of the fymptoms which 
enfue from a tendon flightly wounded, or partially divided, 
from thofe of a Jarge tendon cut in two, or a more flender one 
intirely torn off. In the firft cafe, the wound is attended with 
the moft dreadful fymptoms; in the fecund, there are none of 
any ill confequence: hereby confirming the old aphorifm, 
Diffciffa toto nervo, (to which is added, aut etiam avulfo) non 
fit /pa/mus,—A hint of great importance in practice. 


4. Mr. Petit the fon, in the preceding ‘volume, publifhed 
an eflay on extravafations ; this memoir is a fequel to the for- 
mer. It is divided into two parts, the firft ingenioufly traces 
the manner in which extravafations are formed in the abdomen, 
and the confequences which may be drawn from it; namely, 
the attempting the cure, by procuring a difcharge to the fluid 
that happens to be extravafated. The fecond treats of the dif- 
ferent figns of fuch extravafations. It is obferved ina note, that 
what is publifhed in the former volume, and in this, only com- 
pletes.a part of what Mr. Petit had projected on this fubje&t; and 
that his death deprived the public of the remainder. 


The next and lJaft memoir in the firft volume of the tranfla- 
tion, contains a farther difquifition on the ‘ame fubje& with the 
preceding, by M. Garengeot. In this he proves, by argu- 
ments drawn from the animal ceconomy, from opening of mor- 
bid bodies after death, and from practical obfervations, that 
fluids, extravafated in the abdomen, have'a tendency towards a 
d:termined place in this ‘cavity, and in which they are liable to 
flagnate. On difcovering an extravafation of blood only, 
which has fubfifted for fome davs, an indication that it does 
not proceed from a very large veflel, to prevent inflammation, 
fever, and other mortal fymptoms, that might be ogcafioned 
by fuch a ftagnation, he adviies to make a counter apér- 
ture to facilitate its difcharge ; this is to be done wherever the 
fluctuation is telt, which he demonftrates, from the firu€ture of 
the parts, will generally be in the lower and anterior part of the 
R 2 abdomen : 
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abdomen: but he judicioufly remarks, that this counter-aperture 
ought not to bepractifed, where the fuddennefs or violence of 
the fymptoms afford reafon to fufpecét, that the larger blood. 
veffels, or bowels, are materially wounded. 


To this memoir is fubjoined the defcription of an inftrument, 
to prevent an hemorrhage from the intercoftal artery, by M, 
Bellog.—This may, probably, be as well contrived as the fitu- 
ation of the part admits of ; although we have great doubts, 
whether any inftrument, that muft neceflarily irritate the pleura 
and the lungs, can be applied with much advantage, 


The fecond volume of this tranflation opens with a memoir 
on calcalous concretions of the uterus, by Mr. Louis. This 

ntleman obferves, that the authors, who have taken notice of 
diforders arifing from thele, {peak of them in fo vague a manner, 
as to afford little inftruction, their writings being chiefly copied 
from one another, and their doctrine not fupported with any par- 
ticular facts. The principal defign therefore of this memoir, is 
to. fhew the various fymptoms which ftones in the matrix have 
occafioned, and to prevent our attributing to imaginary caufes 
the diforders produced by fuch concretions. 


Mr. Louis illuftrates this fubjeét, by the detail of a variety of 
cafes, exhibiting their different effeis. We fhall briefly men- 
tion them. In the firft cafe, a uterine ftone occafioned an heavy 
troublefome weight, with extreme itching, in the lower part of 
the abdomen, and on the fore and upper part of the thighs. In 
the fecond fharp pain and fever: in the third an ulceration of 
the matrix: in the fourth and fifth there happened a difcharge of 
the concretions of the matrix, by the ulceration of its orffice. 
The fixth cafe is taken from the writings of Hippocrates, and 
exhibits an inftance of pains, followed with a natural difcharge 
of the ftone. In the feventh cafe we are informed of a difpute, 
whereiu the poffibility of the preceding fact has been contefted ; 
but, in Mr. Louis’s opinion, without juft grounds. In the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth of thefe obfervations, we have inftances 
of a difficulty of making water, and a retention of urine, from 
the prefence of a ftone in the uterus. In the three following 
cafes, uterine ftones occafion no bad fymptoms whatever. In 
the fourteenth, a petrified matrix is attended with a hemorrthol- 
dal fymptomatic flux. The fourteenth and fifteenth are further 
inftances of a petrified matrix. In the fixteenth the ftones ate 
encyfted ; and in the eighteenth and Jaft cafe, mention is made 
of a ftone in the matrix extraéted by an operation; but fo inac- 
curately, as to afford very little information in regard to the 
manner of performing it. Upon the whole, the figns by which 
thefé uterine concretions may be difcovered, appear fo we 
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lous, and the curative indications fo uncertain, that, in our opi- 
sion, no rule of practice, decifive or fatisfactory, can be de-. 
rived from what is here faid upon the fubject, 


Memoir 2d. of this fecond volume, contains remarks, by 
the fame gentleman, on the conftruction and ufe of the eleva- 
tor, invented by Mr. Petit. 


The 3d. by M. Moreau, treats of the refources of nature, in 
the cafe of luxations of the thigh, which have not been reduced.» 
Itis illuftrated with two obfervations; in the firft the thigh sis 
juxated upward and outward; the fecond downward and in- 
ward, with a view of the different bones when laid bare. 


Memoir 4th contains three eflays. The firft is an examina- 
tion of the critical reflexions of M. Molinelli, publifhed in the 
memoirs of the inftitutes of Bologna, on the memoir of M.: 
Petit on the Fiftula Lachrymaks, inferted in the memoirs of the: 
royal academy of fciences, in thé year 1734. In this diflertation 
M. Bordenave vindicates the propriety of Mr. Petit’s comparing” 
the Punéta Lachrymalia, the lachrymal fac, and the nafal duét to a 
fyphon, whofe office is to abforb the fuperfluous moifture of the. 
eye. He likewife obviates other objections raifed by M. Moli-. 
nelli, againft M. Petit’s method of treating the diforder above- 
mentioned. ‘The other two articles, by Mefirs..de la Foreft 
and Louis, relate to the fame difeafe. -In the laft of thefe are” 
mentioned the various methods of performing. the: operationy’ 
and compleating the cure, as recommended by different practi=: 
cal writers. Yet after all, it may. perhaps,  as-it-is-hinted by’ 
M. Louis, redound but little to the honour of furgery; if,» with 
fo many operations, and fuch a multiplicity: of means for the 
relief of this diforder, there fhould be as few:cures performed: 
henceforward, as have been done for the time paft. 3 


§- The next obfervation exhibits an inftance of the fuccefl- 
ful treatment of a gunfhot wound by M. Guerin. © ‘The ball! 
entered at the fore and lower part of the thorax, on the left 
fide, fractured the laft of the true ribs, and paffed out at the 
hinder part of the fame fide. The patient was at length cured, 
after a train of dangerousfymptoms, and two and thirty bleed- 


ings, by the extraction of a fplinter hid in the proper fubftance 
of the lungs, 


6. Ona method of ftopping the blood of the arteries, with- 
out the affiftance of a ligature ; by Mr. Morand. ‘The method. 
here propofed, is by means of the agaric, the infufficiency of 
Which the tranflator of thefe memoirs has endeavoured to prove, 
in A Letter toa Surgeon in the Country *, 


See Review, Vol. XVI. p. 464. 
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. A memorr on the cafes wherein Nephrotomy is perf, 
with fuccels, by M. Lafitte, illuftrated with three obicvaat 
by the author, and M. la Batte, which prove (as authors ent 
already remarked) that the extraction of the ftone in the kidne 
is impraclicable, except when an ab(cefs is formed therein, 


8. Different memoirs on amputation; firft, a new method 
of performing it in the articulation of the arm with the {capula, 
by M. dela Faye. Here this gentleman makes fome improve, 
ments on Mr. le Dran’s method, which he thinks render the 
operation much eafier, more certain, and far lefs painful: we are 
of opinion, that the taking up the artery before the amputation 


is performed, muft be the moft fafe, and would add very little _ 


to the pain. 


In the next article of this memoir, Mr. de la Faye confiders 
the inconveniencies which attend the different methods and in. 
ftruments ufed in amputations, and propofes, as an improve. 
ment on thofe of Verduin and Labourin, a new inftrument of 
his own invehtion. 


Jm the third article Mr. de Garengeot treats of the means of 
rendering more fimple, and convenient, the amputation with 
the double incifion. 


In the fourth Mr; Veyret acquaints us of his amputating the 
thigh of a woman twenty-five years old, who had been affli@ted 
with a /pina ventofa of te leg ; notwithftanding that he caufed 
the fleth to be properly drawn back by a flit comprefs, the bone 
began afterwards to protrude. He drefled her for two months 
and twelve days, but perceiving that the exfoliation and cure 
would prove tedious, and that the ftump would be inconvenient for 
the ufe of a wooden leg, he fawed off the protruding part of the 
bone, and in fix weeks effeéted a cure without exfoliation. 


The fifth article of this memoir is written by Mr. Louis. He 
inquires into the different caufes of the protrufion of bones after 
amputations, and makes fome remarks on the different methods 
ufed to prevent this inconvenience; obferving, that in the am- 
putation of the thigh, fome mufcles conftantly protrude from 
the level of the other fleth, whilft others retraét even in dead 
bodies, and that the quantity of fkin conduces nothing to pie 
vent the protrufion of the bone: he therefore propofes to cut 
the fkin and mufcles at once, then to draw back the flefh by a flit 
comprefs, and fo, by thefe means, to faw the bone three fingers 
breadth higher than what is commonly practifed, 


The next, or gth memoir, contains fome remarks on gunfhot 
wounds, complicated with fraGures either at or near the articula- 


tion of the extremities, by Mr. Boucher, Here theauthor animadverts 
on 
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on the practice of having too frequent recourfe to amputations 
in thefe cafes ; interfperfes fome hints, which deferve to be care- 
fully confidered ; and produces feveral cafes, in which nature 
fyrmounted the greateft obftacles. 


10.. This memoir is the fequel of a differtation publifhed in the 
firt volume of the memoirs of the academy, by Mr. Simon, on 
the Cefarean operation. It confifts chiefly of a detail of the diffe- 
rent circumftances that render this operation neceflary. They 
may be confined to the following : 


The ill conformation of the bones of the pelvis in the mother, 


Narrownefs of the vagina, humours in this part, and callofi- 
ties in the orifice of the uterus. . 


Lacerations of the uterus. 
Ventral conception. 
Hernias of the uterus. 


This, however, is an operation which ought not to be at- 
tempted without extreme neceffity indeed ; and we believe there 
fldom occurs an inftance, fufficient to juftify fo cruel an ex- 
periment. 


11. Defcription of a new bandage for the Exomphalos, by 
Mr. Suret. 


12. In this memoir Mr. Daviel gives an account of his new. 
method of curing the Cataract, by extracting the Cryftalline; and 
of the fuccefs which attends it. He concludes with intitaating, that 
this memoir is only an abftract of what he propofes to publifh on 
this fubje€t, in a compleat treatife, of the diforders of the eye. 


13. Remarks on the memoir of Mr. Daviel. 


14. Mere Mr. dela Faye defcribes a machine, proper to faci- 
tate the tranfportation of thofe, who have the leg or thigh 
fratured, and very commodious for their dreffing: 


15. Mr. Coutevos, in this memoir, relates an inftance of a la- 
bourer,who, by a fall, fraélured his leg, with a wound. , The man 
would not confent to have it amputated. After fuffering a train 
of dreadful fymptoms, a large portion of the Tibia came away ; 
but afterwards the two extremities fhot forth in fuch a manner 
a to meet, and form a compleat callous or boney fubftance. 


_ The third volume of. the tranflation begins with a memoir, 
in which the fubjeé&t of amputation is farther confidered by Mr. 
us. In a former memoir, he has made remarks on the dif- 
ferent methods of performing amputations of the large extreti- 
R 4 ties ; 
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ties ; and after. fhewing their defects, he propofes, as. anim. 
rovement, as we have already-noticed, a method of his own. 
but, as what he there advances, chiefly refpects the amputation 
of the thigh, he has, in this memoir, particularly confidered 
that of all the other larger extremities, namely, the ampu- 
tation of the arm, of the leg, and of the fore-arm. Mr. Louis 
concludes the memoir, with remarks on the means of ftoppin 
the blood, and on the apparatus and bandages neceflary after 
amputation. In regard to this article, he obferves, that the 
common apparatus baffles the intention of preferving the flefh; 
he then proceeds to confider the different methods put in prac. 
tice to ftop the blood ;_ gives an account of the invention and pro- 
grefs of the moft approved of the‘e, by means of the ligature, toge. 
ther with the improvement of it by Ambrofe Paré, and later authors, 
as Profeflor Monro of Edinburgh, and others. He finally recom. 
mends the method of treating the ftump, which his father, he 
fays, ufed fourteen years before with fuccefs. I put, continues he, 
along comprefs on the courfe of the veflels, and apply a ban- 
dage circularly, from above downwards, to draw together the 
flefh and fkin toward the extremity of the ftump. The laf 
turns of this bandage ought to end within an inch above the 
level of the wound; he then applied uniting bandages to fecure 
the whole.— We apprehend, however, that the advantages which 
may attend Mr. Louis’s method, appear greater in fpeculation 
than they would in practice: for will not fuch a compreffion 
as he recommends, endanger a mortification? And are not 
thefe uniting bandages attended, in a great meafure, with the 
fame inconveniencies as the compreffes and capeline bandage, 
which he rejects ? 


We are next prefented with feveral memoirs and. obferva- 
tions on encyfted dropfies, and the fchirrus of the ovaria; by 
Mr. Le Dran and others. We fhall juft mention the different 
cafes. 1. An encyfted dropty, attempted to be cured by an 
operation from whence there remained a fiftula.. 2. An en- 
cyfted dropfy, cured by incifion, without remaining fiftulous. 
3. An encyfted dropfy between the peritoneum and abdominal 
mufcles. 4. An a(cites of the peritoneum, 5. A droply of 
the ovarium. 6. A dropfy complicated with enormous {chim 
of both ovaria. 7. An afcites of the ovarium attempted to be 
cured by incifion. This fubject is concluded with remarks on 
the preceding obfervations, with an abftraét of fome others on 
the fame difeafes, by Mr, Morand. 


The next memoir, by Mr. Hoin, exhibits an inftance.of @ 
cataract, on which Mr. Hilmer, a Pruffian occulift, perfo 
the operation. By fuffering the eye to be expofed to too much 
ight immediately after it, the man was again deprived of va 
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the fame evening, and was feized with a fever, which carried 
him of in three weeks. Mr. Hoin diflected the eye, and 
found the capfula of the cryftalline opaque, and properly de- 
prefled : but the vitreous humour, in which the cryftalline is 
placed, was found likewife covered with an opaque capfule or 
membrane. From the circumftance of the patient’s feeing ob- 
jects after the operation, Mr. Hoin juftly concludes, that this 
fecondary cataract was owing to the operation, and arifing from 
two circumftances, namely, the ufe. of a round, inftead of a 
fharp-edged needle, and the omiffion of properly preparing the 
patient before the operation, which is feldom attended to by 
Jtinerants. 


This memoir treats of gunfhot wounds, efpecially thofe 
complicated with fracture, and fhivering of the bones. Ina 
former memoir, in the fecond volume of this tranflation, Mr. 
Boucher produces feveral inftances of gunfhot wounds, in 
which nature had furmounted the moft alarming appearances. 
Soon after this, Mr. Faure prefented a memoir to the academy, 
wherein he endeavoured to prove, tnat in gunfhot wounds, fo 
complicated as to réquire amputation, we muft, if we expect it 
fhould prove fuccefsful, wait till the concomitant fymptoms 
abate. Mr. Boucher here confiders the validity. of this pofition, 
and proves, by Mr. Faure’s obfervations and his own, that 
gunfhot wounds, fo confiderable as thofe here treated of, being 
attended with a proportionable degree of fever, and other fymp- 
toms capable of deftroying the animal ceconomy, and of de- 
feating the beft concerted meafures of art, in order to_obviate the 
effects of fuch fymptoms, all operations neceflary cannot be 
performed too foon, He divides the periods for performing: 
thefe into three, and gives a great number of. cafes:and obferva- 


tions, to illuftrate both Mr. Faure’s method, and that praétifed 
by himfelf. ) 


The remainder of this volume is compofed of the following 
memoirs, viz. 


On different kinds of the falfe Aneurifm, by Mr. Faubert. 


_ On a dropfy of the breaft, cured by the operation practifed 
in the Empyema, 


An hiftorical memoir on the inoculation of the fmall pox, 
as practifed at Geneva, from the month of O@ober, 1750, to 
the month of November, 1752, inclufive, by Mr. Guion. 


- On improving the new method of performing the operation 
for the cataract, by Mr. de la Faye. 


And 
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And Jaftly, an account of the operations of the cataragy, 
the extraction of the cryftalline, performed. in the prefence of 
the commiffaries of the academy, by Mr. Poyet; furgeon, firth 
auth the hofpital of La Charité, by Meffis. Morand ang 

erdier. 


We need not, on this occafion, attempt to give any gene. 
ral character of the original of thefe memoirs ; the reputation 
of which is fufficiently eftablifhed. We will, however, yen. 
ture to remark, that, notwithftanding the merit of this wor 
wpon the whole, were any gentleman, duly qualified, to feleg 
the beft of thele pieces, to abridge others, and place many of the 
obfervations in a clofer point of view,—he would perform, per- 
haps, a more acceptable fervice to an Englith reader, than edald 
be done by an entire tranflation, executed in the manner of the 
prefent, where the reader will often find his attention tired oug 
with minute details, and his judgment perplexed with. a pro. 
lixity of reafoning, 

I. 





Memoirs of the Life of Robert Cary, Baron of Leppington; and 
Earl of Monmouth. Written by Himfelf, and now Vp 
from an original manufeript in the cuftody of ‘fobn Ear if, vorke 
and Orrery. With fome explanatory Notes. 8vo. 4s. Dodfley. 


: HEN private memoirs are prefented to the public, it 

is expected that they contain fome curiotts anecdotes 

relating to the hero of the piece, or difclofe fome new matter of 

information, with regard to cotemporary perfons and tranfactions, 

which may intereft the Reader either in the way of entertaiment 

or inftruétion. If produétions of this kind are only crowded 

with family concerns, and matters of a mere domeftic. nattre, 

the public expectation is baulked, and every Reader has a right 
to refent the difappointrhent. 


As curiofity rifes in proportion to the fuppofed importance of 
the object in view, fo when a noble Author’ condefcends to. 
ufher in biographical publications, the literary world may-expect 
a prefent worthy of the Editor.. How far their hopes with re- 
{pect'to the work before us are likely to be gratifted, it will nots 
perhaps, be difficult to determine. 


Thefe memoirs are addrefled; by the Earl of Cork, their Editor, 
to the Honourable Edmund Boyle, his Lordfhip’s fon. Whether 
the noble Writer thinks it beneath his dignity to dedicate to 


any but his own family, or whether he takes this public means 
to 
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to roufe the young gentlemen’s genius, and prompt them, in re- 
turn, to dedicate to him, we fhall not prefume to fay ; but we 
fnd, from former inftances, that it is his Lordfhip’s cuftom to 
addrefs himfelf only to his children *. : 


This dedication, if we may fo call it, is decorated with a 
curious head-piece, reprefenting, as we prefume, the family coat 
of arms, fupported by emblematica] devices. On one fide ftands 
apen and ink, with a harp reclining againft a number of vo- 
jumes, fcattered with ftudied negligence ; and amidft the group, 
the laurel rears its triumphant branches: on the other fide, we 
behold fpears, fhields, helmets, and fwords, with the fpreading 
oak rifing amidft thofe warlike trophies. Thefe infignia, we 
imagine, are to denote, that the loyal family of the Boyles has 
been renowned for poets, philofophers, and warriors’; and— 
that they have fhone alike in arts and arms. Perhaps, however, 
fuch emblematical pomp might, in a Writer of inferior rank, 
be deemed vanity and affectation ; but out of refpeét to his Lord- 
fhip, we forbear to give it a name. 


The preface enfues, in the next place; and in a. very long 
fentence, which crawls to a full-point, fupported by copulative 
upon copulative, difclofes to us the reafon of publifhing thefe 
memoirs. ‘ An honourable Author +,’ faysthe noble Writer, 
‘who in a juft piece of criticifm has exhibited fo {pirited a 
manner of writing, that he has given wit even to a dictionary, 
AND vivacity to acatalogue of names, AND has placed our royal 
and noble Englifh Writers in a more learned and eminent light 
than they have ever appeared before, having mentioned the Kas} 
of Monmouth’s memoirs as a manufcript fit to be made public; 


inconcurrence with his pe die AND from a defire to exhi- 


bit a new picture of Queen Elizabeth and King James. the 
Firft, the following memoirs are fent into the world, with fuch 
explanatory notes to the obfcure and remarkable paflages, as 
may pofibly render thofe paflages more intelligible and efficae 
cious than they would otherwife have been.’ 


_ Weare {orry to differ from the honourable Author, with whofe 
judgment the noble Writer profeffes his concurrence; but in our 
humble opinion, the publication of-thele memoirs might have 
been fpared: fince, except the Memorialift’s journey to the 
King of Scots, with which Hiftory had before acquainted us, 


* His Lordhhip’s tranflation of Pliny’s letters, is addreffed to his fon 
Charles, Lord Boyle ; and his Memoirs of Dean Swift, to his o.her fon, 

amilton. The nobleWriter, in this refpett, follows the example of 
the modeft Tully, who addreffes his Offices to his fon Marcus. 


+ Horatio Walpole, youngeft fon of Sir Robert Walpole, Knight 
of the Garter, afterwards Kasi of Orford. 


they 
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they contain little more than a detail of his domeftic tranfactions, . 


together with an account of his fkirmifhes with the Scotch boy. 
derers. As to the defire of exhibiting a new picture of Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James the Firft, we are fo unhappy as not 
to perceive any alteration which thefe memoirs have made in g 
fingle feature of thofe portraits. With regard to the explanatory 
notes, with which his Lordfhip has honoured this publication, 
we muft take the liberty of declaring our fentiments concernino 
them, in the words of Dr. Young. " 


Learn’d Commentators each dark paflage fhun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the fun +. 


In this preface, his Lordfhip takes an opportunity, on the 
authority of thefe memoirs, to controvert a paflage in Englith 
hiftory, with fuch a peremptory air of decifion, as nothing but 
the cleareft demonftration can warrant. 


© It is certain,’ fays he, ¢ that Queen Elizabeth could not 
bear the thoughts of afucceflor. The fpeeches made for her on 
her death-bed, are all forged. Echard, Rapin, and a long 
ftring of hiftorians, make her fay faintly, (fo faintly, indeed, 
that ft could not poffibly be heard) ‘¢ I witt THAT a King 


SUCCEED ME, AND WHO SHOULD THAT BE; BUT MY’ 
NEAREST KINSMAN, THE KinG oF Scots?” A diffetent: 
account of this matter will be found in the following memoirs.’ 
She was fpeechlefs, and almoft expiring, when the chief coun.’ 
fellors of ftate were called into her bed-chamber. As foon as 
they were perfectly convinced, that fhe could not utter an arti-' 
culate word, and fcarce could hear or underfland one, they’ 
named the King of Scots to her, a liberty they dared not'to’ 


have taken if fhe had been able to fpeak. She put’her’ hand to 
her head, which was probably at that time in agonizing pain. 
The Lords, who interpreted her figns juft as they pleafed, were 
immediately convinced, that the motion of her hand to her 


lread, was a declaration of James VI. as her fucceffor. What 


was this but the un4nimous interpretations of perfons who were’ 


.s Jp ce 
adoring the riling fun? 


Let us now confider the account which the Memorialift him- 
{elf has given of the Queen’s exit, and then we fhall be able 


to judge how far the inferences which the noble Writer has 


drawn, are warranted by the premifes. 


+ For inflance—-T se noble Writer has given us a note to acquaint 
us where the town of Berwick flands: But when we read of certain 
men called Greenes, we find no note to explain who thefe ftrange 
people were. A note here was the more neceflary, a: thefe Greenes 
were, as we apprehend, a race of Beings to whom the Memorialitt 
himfelf gave -birih. 


‘On 
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¢ On Wednefday the 23d of March,’ fays the Memorialift, 
‘fhe (the Queen) grew fpeechlefs. ‘That afternoone, by fignes, 
fhe called for her councill, and by putting her hand to her head, 
when the King of Scottes was named to fucceed her, they all 
knew hee was the man fhe defired fhould reigne after her. 


¢ About fix at night fhe made fignes for the Archbifhop and 
her chaplains to come to her, at which time I went in with them 
and fate upon my knees full of teares to fee that heavy fight. 
Her Majeftie lay upon her backe, with one hand in the bed, 
and the other without. The Bifhop kneeled downe by her, and 
examifted her firft of her faith, and fhe fo punétually anfwered all 
his feveral queftions, by lifting up her eyes, and holding up her 
hand, as it was a comfort to all the beholders, “Then the good 
man told her plainly what fhe was, and what fhe was to come 
to; and though fhe had been long a great Queene here upon 
earth, yet fhortly fhe was to yield an account of her ftewardfhip 
tothe King of Kings. After this he began to pray, and all 
that were by did anfwer him. After he had continued long in 
prayer, till the old man’s. knees were weary, hee blefled her, 
and meant to rife and leave her. ‘The Queene made a figne 
with her hand. My fifter Scroope knowing her meaning, told 
the Bifhop the Queene defired hee would pray ftill. He did fo 
for a long halfe hour after, and then thought to leave her. . The 
fecond time fhe made figne to have him continue in ptayer. He 


did fo for halfe an houre more, with earneft cryes to God for . 


her foule’s health, which he uttered with that fervency of {pirit, 
as the Queene to all our fight much rejoiced thereat, and gave 
teftimony to us all of her Chriftian and comfortable end, B 
this time it grew late, and every one departed, all but her wo- 
men that attended her.’ 


By comparing this laft extraétwith the foregoing reflections of 
his Lordfhip, there does not, in our judgment, appear to be any 
foundation for the noble Writer’s conclufions. Not to infift 
wholly on the probability that the Queen might have the power 
of utterance, though the Memorialift might be too diftant to hear 
her fpeak in her languid ftate, we fhall firft obferve how greatly 
his Lordfhip has inadvertently mifreprefented, and ftrained the 


memous to make them favour the conftruction he has harfhly 
adopted, 


The noble Author fays, ¢ The Queen was {pcechlefs, ‘dnd 
almoft expiring, when the chief counfellors were called into her 
bedchamber ;’ that ¢ as foon as they were perfectly convinced that 

€ could not utter an articulate word, and could fearce hear or 
underfland one, they named the King of Scots to hes.’ . 
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But the Memorialift fays no {uch thing. On the contr 
he is fo far from afferting that fhe could fcarce hear, jam 
frand, that he reprefents her as perfectly fenfible. He tells us, 
that on the afternoon of the 23d of March, fhe herfelf, by figns, 
called for her council. He tells us further, that at fix at pj 
of the fame afternoon, fhe made figns for the Archbithop and 
her chaplains to come to her.—That fhe pundtually anfwereg 
all the Bifhop’s queftions, by lifting up her eyes, and holdin up 
“her hand.—That when the Bifhop ceafed praying, fhe na 4 
fign for him to continue.—That when he defifted again, fhe 
repeated the fign; and that fhe feemed to rejoice greatlgiat the 
fervency with which he prayed. 


It is true, he fays, that fhe grew fpeechlefs on the 23¢ of 
March, and that fhe was thought to intimate her approbation 
of the King of Scots for her fucceffor, by putting her hand to 
her head. But this, and the other frequent figns the Memorialif 
takes notice of, do not prove her have to been abfolutely fpeechlefy, 
They who have had the misfortune to attend perfons in anex. 
piring ftate, know, that through extream feeblenefs and | 
they often chufe to exprefs themfelves by figns, when they have 
not totally loft the power of utterance: and after long filence, 
upon fome very urgent occafion, they will make an effort of na 
ture, and exprefs themfelves in words, though they cannot raife 
their voice fo as to be heard at any diftance. 


There is, however, a farther objection to the noble Writer’s 
reflections, In his note on this paffage he fays, ‘* The fign here 
mentioned is a true and indifputable fa&t, otherwife it would 
not have been inferted by the plain, fincere, and ingenuous Au- 
thor of thefe memoirs, who was prefent at the time the fign 
was made.’ 


With all due deference to his Lordfhip, it does not appear 
that the Memorialift was prefent at that time. He tells us, in- 
deed, that at fix at night, of that afternoon, when the Queen 
called for her council, he went in with the Archbifhop and her 
chaplains ; but he no where pretends to fay, that he was prefent 
in the afternoon, when the fign was made to the council on 
their naming the King of Scots. Through the whole of thisin- 
quiry, therefore, his Lordfhip feems to have been more aml- 
tious to place this paflage in a new light, than ftudious to com 
fider it in a juft one. 


But the vivacity of the noble Author’s fpirit, often prevails 
over that correct judgment which every public Writer 
be matter of. He is too lively to endure the feverity of reflec- 
tion, and therefore is apt to follow the firft impulfe of thought, 


or to take his obfervations upon truft. Thus, {peaking of the 
Marches 
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Marches, he fays,——* The Marches were fo denominated, be- 
caufe the inhabitants being in a perpetual ftate of variance and 
holtility, were always ready to MARCH, either to annoy the 
enemy, or to defend themfelves.’ 


Upon whofe authority his Lordfhip refts this definition, we 
are not concerned to enquire. What, except fimilitude of found, 
could lead to fuch a puerile explanation, we are at a lof§ to con- 
iefture. Had the noble Writer gone farther for a definition, he 
would have found that marches come from the German word 
march, which fignifies bounds or limits ; or, according to fome, 
from the French margue, which fignifies a fign, as-being the 
notorious divifion of two countries or territories, 


We fhall not dwell any longer on this Preface, but proceed 
to the memoirs, where the Memorialift tells us, that he went 
into Scotland with Mr. Seeretary Walfingham, who was fent 
thither Embaflador from her Majefty to the King of Scots. In 
anote upon this paflage, the noble Writer obferves, that Wal- 
fingham was fent to give advice to James VI.* * A remarkable 
embafly,’ fays he, * in which the fubtle Walfingham effeually 
difcovered the temper and difpofition of that King.’ 


But if we may believe the ingenious Author * of the Hifto 
of Scotland, that fubtle minifter did not fo effré?ually diftover 
the King’s difpofition. James, as the Hiftorian oblerves, hav- 
ing talents rather fhining than folid, made a figure in converia~ 
tion, and by that means deceived Walfingham; who made a 
much more favourable report of his charaéter, than it deferved. 


The prefent Memorialift acquaints us, that he loft the Queen’s 
favour by marrying a lady of fmall fortune. He gives us an 
' account of a family fuit, in which he was fuccefsful; and then 
telates the manner of his coming to court again, wherein 
there are fome circumftances which may ferve to fhew the fpirit 
of thofe times. 


* Having ended my bufineffle I meant to retourne to Carleil 
againe. My father wrote to mee from Wind{or: that the 
Queene meant to have a great triumph there, on her coronation 
day, and that there was great preperation making for the courle 
of the field and tourney +. Hee gave mee notice of the Queen’s 


* Dr. Robertfon. See our account of his truly valuable work, in 
the laftand prefent month’s Review. 


+ Plays, mas, triumphs, and tournaments, which the Author 
calls rourNEys, were {mall branches of thofe- many {preading al- 
; lurements which Elizabeth made ufe of to draw to herfeif the affec- 
tious and the admiration of her fubjeéts. She appeared at them with 
Gignity, eade, grace, and affabilicy.’ 
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anger for my marriage, and faid it may bee, I being fon 
and to retourne* without honouring her day, as I ever befor 
had done, might be a caufe of her further diflike, but left ittg 
myfelfe to do what I thought beft. My bufinefle of law there. 
fore being ended, I came to court, and lodged there very pris 
vately, only I made myfelfe knowne to my father and fome 
few deends befides. I here tooke order and fent to London to 
provide mee en: neceflary for the triumph: I prepared a pre. 
fent for her majeftie, which with my caparifons coft me above 
four hundred pounds. I came into the triumph unknowg of 
any. I was the forfaken Knight that had vowed folitarineffe, 
but hearing of this great triumph thought to honour my miftrefle 
with my beft fervice, and then to retourne to pay my wonted 
mourning. The triumph ended, and all things well paffed 
over to the Queene’s + liking. I then made myfelfe known in 


court, and for the time I ftayed there was daily converfant with ' 


my old companions and friends, but it fo fell out that I made 
no long fiay there: it was upon this occafion.’ 


It muft be confeffed that the noble writer, in the note on 
this paflage, fhews himfelf thoroughly {killed in the language of 
knight-errantry ; and had his lordfhip lived in the days of Quix- 
otifm, he might have paffed for a towering genius. 


The reft of the memoirs turns chiefly on domeftick occur 
rences, or records anecdotes, in our judgment to immaterial to 
engage the reader’s attention ; though we can eafily account for 
their appearing interefting to the noble editor, and his polite 
friend, as the memorialift may be confidered as a branch of-his 
lordfhip’s family. . 


If it fhould be thought that, in the courfe of this article, we 
have taken too great freedom with a writer of his lordthip’s 
quality, let it be remembered that, in the republick: of letters, 
there is no diftin€tion of perfons. No one is entitled to any 
pre-eminence in that commonwealth, but what is acquired by 
literary merit. No one there can plead privilege of Peerage, 
No Sovereign, there, is the fountain of honour: Genius ‘is the 
only fource of diftinétion. ‘ 


Indeed, authors of rank and fortune have, of all others, the leaf 
plea to be exempted from the feverity of criticifm.. ‘They, wha 


+ ‘The Queen was undoubtedly advertifed that her for/aken Ket 


(for fuch indeed he was) had i/ued forth from ‘his folitarinefs to 


himfelf in the funfbine of ber luminous countenance, and to gathet cou 
rage and prowefs from the beams of her bright. eyes. Nothing, mot 


even trifles, paffed abroad or at home, with which fhe wasqnot: 
quainted. Butas fhe had no immediate occafion for the fervee 
Sir Robert Cary, her Majefty was determined. ftill to cantinue 


outward fhew of her refentment, ’till fhe wanted him.’ 
are 
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are born to eafe and affluence, who enjoy otium cum dignitate? 
have time to be accurate. They may correét at their leifure’ 
and publifh when they pleafe; but writers whofe talents, perhaps? 
Mr titute all their fortune, cannot always command fuch core 
retnels. “They may be obliged to publifh to the world what 
they have not fufficiently revifed in their clofets. Errors in them 
sre more venial, and their writings fhould be viewed with a more 


indulgent eye 
R-a 





Account of FOREIGN Books. 


A BOUT twelve months ago, we made fome apology for 
A the delays and irregularities, which we then forefaw the 
circumftances of war on the continent would occafion in our 
undertaking, with regard to foreign literature. At prefent, 
however, we have the fatisfaétion to acquaint our readers, of the 
profpect of our furmounting, in a great meafure, the difficulties 
we laboured under in this refpect; and hope, for the future, to 
give them a regular and early account of all books of confequence, 
that may be publifhed in the feveral parts of Europe. To do 
this in the moft fatisfactory manner, and to render this part of our 
work ufeful as well as entertaining, we purpofe to give the earlieft 
notice of the publication of fuch books as we may be informed 
of long before it is poffible for them to be tran{mitted to us, re- 
ferving a further account of particulars till the books. themfelves 
come to hand, or till we are favoured with the critical animad- 
verfions of our foreign friends, or receive fuch literary journals, 
asmay, with fome conhdence, be relied on. 


Das Recht der Vernunfft, in funff buchem, &%c. That is, 


The Law of Reafon, a poem, in five books. By Mr. Licht- 
wern, of the Pruffian council at Halberftadt, 4to. pages 128. 
Printed for Breitkopff at Leipzig. 1758. 


That Orpheus fubdued the ferocity of wild beafts, in the fo- 
tels of Thrace ; and that the ftones in the walls of Thebes 
danced after the lute of Amphion, are tales that may be lite- 
tally credited, fhould we fee our modern bards capable of per- 
. forming the like feats with the magick of their fongs, and the 
aiimating harmony of their numbers. Hitherto we have bad 
litle room to expect the fight of fuch a phenomenon. It muft 

owned, however, that the attempts which have been made 


Ray. March 1759. of 
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| of late by fome daring poets, feem to have been owing tog 
a fumption of their being able to perform almoft equal wonders, 


To think of verfifying the uncouth jargon of metaphyficks 
of harmonizing axioms, definitions, corollaries, and all the 
jarring links that compofe the chain of argumentative’ demon. 
ftration, is, doubtle’s, as extravagant a thought as ever entered 
into the head, even of a poet. Indeed, nothing but the fuccef of 

fuch' an enterprize feems {uficient to juftify the apparent abfur. 

of ‘be undertaking. As it is the opinion, however, of 

fOthe, who may be more competent judges than we can pretend 

to be, that Mr. Lichtwern has greatly fucceeded in this diffcyl 

‘ attempt, we have the le{s to fay on the extraordinary nature of 

the defign ; but muft efteem its difficulties furmounted, to be 
proofs of his great poetical abilities. 


Our Author has dedicated his poem to the King of Prufii, 
in a fhort, but well-written and fpirited ode. He has addrefled 
the reader alfo in a preface, wherein he intinrates his intention 
to inculcate, in the language of the mufes, the moft impo 
doctrines of philofophy and morals. As to his philofophy, it is 
founded onthe fyftem of WVolfius ; whofe principles he has, with 
much art, tran{pofed into his poem. We have ventured atthe 
tranflation of a fhort extract, to give our readess fome idea of 
the bold and animated manner of this German bard. q 

C 
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After having afferted the exiftence and general attributes of the 


Deity, he proceeds as follows : 


But is there fuch a God ?=Go, {eeptie blind, c 
O'er hill and dale, go, feck him, ull you find, a 
While yonder toiling bark, its port to gain, 4 
Keeps its due courfe along the pathlefs main ; k 


‘Thou doubreft not fome fiilful pilot’s hand, 
Direéts the helm, and guides her prow to land: 


Say then, if mark’d the conftant courfe of years | n 
By revolutions of th’ unerring fpheres, \ 
iow canit thou doubt a God all-wife prefides | tr 
At nature’s helm, and all her motions guides? — fg 

Behold the various proofs creation yields ; ) ie tr 
Spring’s verdant meads, and autumn’s golden fields 5... s\s n 
Fach blooming flow’r that in the garden blows, 1 Obi, th 
Or painted tulip, or the blathing rofe; “ th 
The loaded bough, rich vine, and bending ear ; ae of 
All {peak his bounteous hand, who rules the year. ve 
Thus.from the earth, @ God, all mature: cries ; , W 
H's image fee, reflected from the kies ; 5 Be W 
Hid in the whirlwind, hear his voice aloud ¢: vs | 
His thunder hufh’d, «his bow is in the cloud; — 


* “The rain, the fow, that fkim the fields of air, 
-~ All teach us Ged to know; for God is there, 
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On the whole, the merit of this performance is, for the moft 
part,’ merely poetical ; we find little novelty in the fentiments ; 
or much to commend on account of the judgment, or perfpi- 
cuity, of the philofopher. As fuch, indeed, Mr. Lichtwern is, 
in many places, fuperficial: but, as his principal defign appears 
tohave been that of recommending the knowledge of nature 
and its laws, to readers of tafte and vivacity, by cloathing sruth 
in a more engaging drefs than the common garb it wears in te- 
dious profe differtations, the ealogies beflowed on him by the 
difcerning part of his countrymen are, in "a great mea- 
fire, deferved. It muft yet be acknowledged, that the charac- 
ter of an Ethic poet cannot be juftly attained by the ftrongeft 
efforts of mere poetic genius. Much more’is required; acute 
penetration and folid judgment muft accompany the powers of 
imagination, to reconcile poetry to the fevere' criterion of truth _ 
and good fenfe, | 


Abhandlung von der befen ave wu predigen, Fe. Or, 


A Treatife on the Art.of Preaching, . By John. Frederick Stap- 
fer, 8vo. pages 56, Printed at Duifburg, for Gottiger. 1758. . 


The great reputation. whith Mr. Stapffer has already. ac- 
quired, by his theological and! moral writings, cannot fail to re- 
commend the {malleft tracts of fe-valuable a pen. ‘The prefent 
little piece appears to be: written; with a moft laudable defign, 
to promote the interefts of;chriftianity and true religion, by ex- 
citing the clergy to fuch a difchatge of their duty in the pulpit,. 
as may beft become the folemn office to which they are ordained, 
and the importance of the facred truths they undertake to make 
known and recommend, | 


As the moft diftinguifhied preachets of the proteftant commu- 
niony our Author has cliaraéterized Tillotfon, Saurin, and 
Mofheim, _ The former,: fays hes conftruéted his fermons on a 
model, unknown before to his countrymen. He: corrected the 
falfe tafte of the ages as to the formal bombaft, -in which the 
truths of religion were delivered from the pulpit ; introducing a 
noble fimplicity and perfpicuity of ftile, that carried with it all 
the force of conviGtion. Hé ‘had’ always the diferetion to fuit 
the fubje& of his difcouffes'té the times and the circumftances’ 
of his heatets, difplaying and fupporting the divine truths of re- 
Velation, in'a manrier, that) redictd its adverfaries to filence : 
Whence it is no wonder that he met with fo much fuccefs, and 
Was honoured with univerfal approbation. ~~” 

Saurin renerally preachéd to'a riumerous and brilliant affem- 

y? he atithed therefore his-fermons tothe tafte of his audience, 

hg to conduct them to the truth, and to prevail on aaa 
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by the force of his reafoning,.toembraceit. At the fame tj 
he equally addreffed their paffions, which he endeavoured to 
captivate by a glorious blaze of rhetorick, that fired his elocus 
tion, and animated all his compofitions. The ftile of his dif. 
courfes, indeed, refembles a torrent, that bears down al] 
fition: they are, for the moft part, however, too philofophical 
for common hearers, for whofe ufe they were not immediately 
intended. 


Mofheim differed from both Tillotfon and Saurin ; in that he 
had the peculiar art of diftinguifhing and dividing the various 
matter of his difcourfes, with the utmoft precifion. It was the 
defign and method of this celebrated preacher, to demontftrate 
the veracity of his doctrines, and fend his auditors away, not 
perfuaded, but convinced. ‘To be able to fucceed in this, it 
required a confiderable fhare of knowledge and ingenuity in his 
hearers ; and this he had a right to fuppofe them pofleffed of, as 
he preached chiefly on extraordinary occafions, and to polite 
and learned auditors. . His diction rolls not, like Saurin’s, with 
the rapidity of a torrent, but refembles a fmooth, unruffled 
ftream, that flows gently on without interruption. ar 


After having thus diftinguifhed thefe three admired preachers, 
he catitions: young divines againft a fervile imitation of either. 
It is not, fays he, from a mere imitation, though of the beft 
preacher in the world, ‘that excellence can be attained. © Dknow 
fome divines, who, by dividing their fermons into a variety of 
heads, and affecting peculiar precifion, think they have ‘arrived 
at the perfection of Mofheim; though not a grain of either the 
force or perfpicuity, fo effential to his method, enters*into their 
difcourfes.. There are alfo hundreds of Saurinifts, who con- 
ceive they rival that admirable preacher, merely becaufé' they 


make the churches ring with their noify exclamations, 


' Mr. Stapffer proceeds to lay down fome judicious rules, to be 
obfezved in the formation of a good preacher. As we cannot, 
however, particularize all the feveral inftru@ions given, we 
fhall tranfcribe only afew. maxims and precepts, relativerto the 
compofition of fermons in general. ovelgrennes spite 


‘In the firft place, no doctrines fhould be delivered “from the 
pulpit, but fuck as are neceffary and ufelyl to falvation and Ho 
nefs of life ; fetting afide matters of vain curiofity, that’ 
more to amufe the head than affect the heart; and above all, 
avoiding captious controverfy, and points, that tend only 
embairra{s the affections, and perplex the underftanding. 


It is neceflary alfo, that the ftile and fubje&t of the difcourle 
be immediately fuited to the capacity and turn of the —_ 
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that all. may be plain and intelligible, Subtilty of argument and 
energy of Janguage are two rocks on which many a facred ora- 
tor hath mifcarried ; although, at the fame time, it muft be . 
confefled, the fault hath lain in part on the weaknefs of their 
guditors; many of whom approve and admire only that which 
‘s above their comprehenfion. No preacher, however, fhould 
be influenced by the blind approbation of fuch hearers; or be . 
mortified at finding his fermons cenfured by the ignorant and 
the vain, who know not the value of plainnefs and perfpicuity. 
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{t is, neverthelefs, permitted to render both doétrines and 
epts as agreeable to the hearer, as is confiftent with the in- 
tereft of truth. Every innocent art of elocution may be ufed, 
therefore, to enforce thofe great and fublime truths of religion, 
which, in the cold, infipid difcourfes of fome preachers, lofe 
(if we may fo exprefs ourfelves) all their dignity and luftre. 
The perfections of the Deity, the works of creation, and ways 
of providence, the immortality of the foul, refurrection of the 
body, the laft judgment, eternity, the joys of heaven, and pains 
of hell; thefe are all fubjeéts that will admit of the ftrongeft 
fhades, and moft lively colouring ; while, to fpeak of them in 
adry, unanimated manner, is the direct means to increafe that 
coldnefs of heart, in the breafts of chriftians, which, alas! is 
too prevalent there, from the infirmities of nature, already. 


The agreement of reafon with revelation is another point, 
which, above all others, it is neceflary to infifton. ‘To be good 
chriftians, we ought to be fully convinced, that God requires us 
neither to do, nor believe, impoffibilities, It is, therefore, a 
very dangerous and ill-judged practice, to declaim, with fome, 
inceflantly, againft the efficacy of reafon, in matters of religion. 
The true worfhip of God, both in heart and life, is a rea/onable 
Jervice; and, to acquit ourfelves of that duty, agreeable to his 
divine will, it is needful we fhould confider it as fuch. 


After all, adds our Authory thofe only are good fermons, of 
which an intelligent and attentive hearer can retain, through 
the whole, the fcope, matter, and manner ; and renew, by im- 
mediate contemplation thereon, thofe impreffions on the heart 
and mind, which he felt during the pronunciation; for unlefs 
hecan do this, he might as well have liftened to the /ounding 
braft, or tinkling cymbal. 
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La Regle des devoirs que la nature infpire, a tous les hommes, Or, 


Moral Inftitutes, founded on natural Obligations, 4 Vols 
‘ 12mo. Printed at Paris for Briaffon, | 


From the defign and execution of this work, as a literary 
compofition, we conceive its author to be an able and.ingeni 
writer. His plan is well laid down, his method regular, and hig 
manner of writing agreeable. In the firft volume are explained, 
his general principles of moral duties: in the other three, he 
conliders thefe principles as reduced to practice, and conftitut- 
ing thofe obligations which men lie under to them/felves, to 
foctety, and to God. 


There is nothing new, indeed, in our Author’s fubjeé, but 
his manner of treating it is perfpicuous and matfterly. He is, in 
our opinion, neverthelefs, very indifferently qualified, notwith- 
ftanding his literary accomplifhments, to examine the fource of 
natural obligation, and the {prings of moral action. Inftead 
drawing his arguments from the fountain head; he tells us, to. 


judge rightly concerning the duties of mankind, requires. 


es) ? . ~ . 
no abftract reafoning ; it is fufficient, fays he, to confult our 


inclinations, affections, fentiments, and natural perceptions; 


by doing which, we may difcover, with a coup-d’a@i/, as a funda- 
mental and effential truth, that there are implanted in the breaft 
of every man, @ lave of ju/lice, and a defire of glary; from which 


primarily proceed all our notions of good.and evil in general, of, 


right and wrong between man and man in particular; andof 


merit and demerit with refpe& to our creator. It is from pie-. 
mifes, thus vague and indeterminate, that this author draws, 


thofe conclufions which conftitute his theory of moral obliga 
tions, It is, fays he, in the knowledge of thefe principles, 
(L'amour de la juftice, et te defir de Ja gloire) that confifts the 


whole knowledge of human nature ; and this once attained,.it., 


1s eafy thence to pafs forward to the knowledge of God.—How 
little fatisfactory muft be the arguments of any man, who,is{ 
prefuming as to affirm, we may trace the-fource of. morals,,in 
our hearts, with a coup @oeil, and, from a knowlege. of ;human 
nature, pafs fo ea/ily to the knowlege of God, we leave.out 
Readers to determine. lst 


-Of matters, however, not fo far out of our Author’s depth, 
he has many jut and pertinent reflections: In particular the'ad- 
vice he gives us to put up with the neceflary inconveniences: 
fociety, and to make ourfelves eafy under the indifpenfible, cit 


cumffances of life, is fenfible and pretty. We thall quote this, 


paflage, as a fpecimen of his ftile and manner. ¢ La. fociéte 


n’eft gu’une foule d’incommodes, On interrompt votre foes 
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# vous interrompez celui des autres: on fait du bru it au deffus 
de vous, et vous en fait au deffous. A coté de vous, les domef- 
tiques et les enfans font un vacarme continuel ; et chez vous ce 
font les chiens, les oifeaux ou des inftrumens auffi defagréables 
qu’ importans. Un ouvrier vous rompt la téte par le fracas de 
fon metier, et vous l’empeftez par la mauvaife odeur de votre. 
Toute lavie fe pafle dans ces plaintes retorquées et de deux cotes 


également injuttes.’ 


Tableau de la Petite-Verole, par M. Cantwell, Doécteur-regent de 
la Faculté de Medecine de Paris, Profeffeur défigné de Chirur- 
gie en langue Frangois, Membre de la Société Royale de 
Londres. Or, 


A View of the Small-Pox, by Mr. Cantwell, &c. 12mo. at 
Paris, for Heriflant. 1758. 


Though the clamours which fuperftition and ignorance fet up 
againft the practice of inoculation, are almoft filenced in Eng- 
land, we find this falutary expedient gains ground but flowly in 
other European nations. In France we fee it ftrongly oppofed 
by many of the faculty, and by none fo furioufly as Mr, Cant- 
well, who publifhed fome objeétions to it in the year 1755, and 
has been ever fince railing, in his le€tures, at a practice fo dif- 
pleafing to God, and perniciaus to fociety: for that it is fo, he 
takes upon him roundly to aflert. But it will be afked, perhaps, 
how he-goes about to prove it? O, very fcientifically, Reader, 
you may depend on it. As to the impiety of it, indeed, he ap- 

pears, in the work before us, to reft his proof on the opinion 
éf Mr, Haen, profeflor of phyfic at Vienna; who, among other, 
particulars, truly, requires to know, whether it be impious or 
not, before he will be concerned in the practice. As to inocu- 
lation’s being a cuftom pernicious to community, Mr. Cantwell 
endeavours to prove it, by a number of bad confequences that 
attend it; unluckily, however, for his argument, the facts he 
builds on are, for the moft part, either known to be falfe, or do 
notat all anfwer his purpofe; ahd even thofe that have not as 
yet been difproved, are {upported by no other evidence than we 
are told, 1t 1s faid, and fuch like hear-fay teftimony. One very 
hotable plea which he makes is, that the artificial fmall-pox is 
more contagious than the natural ; for proof of which, be gives 


aah and argument, fuch as they are. The Regder will 
jdge,— | 


Afurgeon, fays he, having opened fome puftules with a Jan- 
cet, in order to procure the variolous matter to’ make ufe of in 
inoculation, ufed the fame lancet nine days afterwards to open a 
vein in a patient’s arm; and by that means, without intending 
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it, gave the fmall-pox to the faid patient. But what does this: 
prove, fuppofing the fact true, more than that the operator, like. 
many other French furgeons, was a little flovenly with regard to 
his inftruments; and that the contagious quality of the Vitus 
was not diffipated in the fpace of nine days? ks it not well 
known that it may be retained for years? 


On the fuppofition, however, that an extraordinary degree of 
infection is hereby proved to attend the fmall-pox, ‘received by’ 
inoculation, our Docteur- regent goes on to calculate the havoc 
and deftruétion it is likely to make among the human fpecies, in 
the manner following. But that we may not maim this curioys 
fpecimen of our author’s dexterity in the haut calcul, we 
leave to tranfcribe his own words. * Le Dodteur Wa 
affure, dans fa lettre a M. Friend, qu’une feule perfonne, qu'il 
davoit incculé, en avoit infecté fix autres, du méme logis. Or, 
fi un feul inoculé peut infecter fix perfonnes faines, dix inoculés 
én infe&teront foixante. Ceux-ci infecteront trois cens foixante, 
ce dernier nombre donnera celui de deux mille cent foixante, et 
celui-ci un nombre de douze mille neuf cens foixante, d’oi}on 
verra nai re la fomme de foixante dix-fept mille fept cens foixante, 
enfuite de quatre cens foixante mille cing cens foixante, puis 
de deux soiione trois cens quatre-vingt dix neuf mille trois 
cens foixante.’ 


- ‘Thus, from ten people, or even from one fingle perfon’s being 
inoculated, may the whole univerfe be infeéted. O the wonder- 
ful power of numbers! Calculation is doubtlefs a fine thing, -ef- 
pecially when fo very accurate: but as the natural fmall-pox is 
¢pidemical too, might not mankind be as univerfally infected, 
even though inoculation were laid afide ? 


From fome ftri@ures, indeed, in Mr. Cantwell’s work, it 
fhould feem, that this practice, dangerous as it is at prefent, 
might, under the direction of fuch able phyficians as himfelf, be 
yet found falutary and expedient: and, perhaps, if the Duke of 
Orleans had employed our learned pra@titioner, inftead of fend- 
ing for Dr. Tronchin of Geneva, ona certain occafion, Mr 


Cantwell would before now have been reconciled to the practice. 


Hiffoire de? Ireland, ancienne et moderne; tirte des monuments|a 

plus cuthentigues. Par M. ? Abbé Ma-Geoghagan. ‘That is, 

The Hitory of Ireland, antient and. modern. Volume the firk. 
4to. printed at Paris, for Boudet... 1758. | 


The author of this hiftory is a writer very fenfible of the’qu 
lifications neceflary to conftitute an Hiftorian. . How far he is 


poilelied of them, we do not take upon us to fay; the om 
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ing fketch, of the firft part of his work only, having been tranf- 
mitted us by a correfpondent. 


Mr. Ma Geoghagan’s hiftory of Ireland is divided into three 

rts. The firft begins with the eftablifhment of the Scoto-Mi- 
efians in that kingdom, and extends to the fifth century, when 
the Irith firft began to renounce the Pagan idolatry. 


The fecond begins at the rife of Chriftianity, and compre- 
hends feven centuries, ending about the year 1200.° 


The third will contain the more circumftantial relations of 
the different irruptions of the Englifh, their eftablifhment on 
that ifland, and, in fhort, all the remarkable tranfations that 
have happened down to thefe times. 


The prefent volume contains only two of thefe general divi- 
fions of the work. In the firft, the author enters into a criti- 
cal enquiry concerning the antiquities and fabulous hiftory of 
the Milefians, their manners, religion, civil and political go- . 
vernment, foreign and domeftic quarrels, &c. He attempts 
alfo to give a natural hiftory of this ifland; for which, how- 
ever, he feems but little qualified: but though our Abbé ap- 
pears to be no great naturalift, he hath many notable obferva- 
tions, and fhrewd remarks, on the blunders and inaccuracies of 

eceding hiftorians. He obferves, that moft authors, both 

nglifh and foreigners, have depended implicitly on the antient 
accounts of Ireland, given by Gerard Barry, the Welchman, 
fent over thither by Henry the Second. Thefe accounts, our 
Author endeavours to prove, were moftly falfe; having been 
only calculated to juitify the ufurpation of the King his matter, 
This Hiftorian, he fays, wanted both knowlege and ‘probity ; 
and filled his book with fuch a heap of fables, that it was foon 
thrown afide, and had lain neglected near 400 hundred. years, 
when Cambden reprinted it in 1602. Since which republication 
its authenticity has been blindly and univerfally acknowleged. 


Whether M. Ma-Geoghagan has drawn his materials from 
lefs polluted fountains, is a point not yet in our power to deter- 
mine: we fhall difmifs him for the prefent therefore, with’ ob- 
ferving, that, in {peaking of the Irifh language, he affirms it 
to have all the marks of an original tongue, and to refemble no 
other ever known in the world, from which it may be prefumed 
to be derived. With refpeé to this obfervation, the public have 
been very lately informed, that the dialegt of the Bilcainers was 
nearly the fame with that of the Irifh ; and that both therefore were 
derived from the fame root, viz. the Celtic*, The truth of 


* See Review, Vol. XIX. p. 516, 
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- this information has, indeed, been difputed ; and we can f; 


inform the reader, that the learned Profeffor Buttner of Gottia. 

gen, who has been fome years employed in forming compari- 

fons between all the known languages, both antient and 

declares againft the fuppofed affinity, affirming there are hardly 

any two Janguages that differ inore, either in orthography gp 
idiom, than thofe of the Bifcainers and the Irith. ; 


Ufus Opii falubris & noxius in morborum medela, falidis et cepsig: 
principus fuperfirudtus, a D.Balthafare Ludovico Tralles, M.D, 
S Acad. Caf. Nat. Cur. Socio. Seétio prima. That is, 


The Ufe of Opium in the cure of Difeafes, eftablithed on cx: 
perimental principles, by Mr. Tralles. 4to. at Breflau, for 
Meyer. 


This volume contains only the firft part of Mr. Tralles’s ine: 
genious work; of which we intend hereafter to give our Rea-: 
ders a more particular account. | 


Mifcellanea Edita, a ‘fohanne Martino Sommer. ‘That is,° ° 


Mifcellanies, publifhed by Mr. Sommer, 8vo. at Copenhagen 
and Leipzig, for Petit, 1758. 


Mr. Sommer is already known as an author, by his treatife 
on the general contempt for true and folid erudition ; a work 
that has been well received by the learned. There is little, 
however, in thefe mifcellanies, to intefeft the public in their 
favour. 


Raccolta di Trattati di diverfi autor? concernenti alla religione na- 
turali, e alla Morale filofofia de Chriftiani, e degl Sto. 
. That is, 


A Collection of Differtations, compofed by feveral authors, on 
natural religion, and the moral philofophy of Chriftians and 
Stoics. 2 volumes 4to. at Venice, for Valvacenfe. 1757+ 


The difquifitions here collected, are, for the moft part, well 


wrote; their refpective fubjects are judicioufly treated; and, 
though the argumentation is not always convincing, they afford. ' 


a very confiderable fund of fpeculative entertainment. 


Queftions fur la Tolerance, ou Von examine fi les maximes dela 


perfécution ne font pas contraires au droit des gens, a la religiity 


Gla morale, a Pinterét des fowverains et du clergé. That is, »/ 


An Enquiry concerning Toleration, wherein is examined, whe 


ther perfecuticn is not-contrary to the law of nations, to er 
caule 
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caufe. of religion and morality, to the true intereft of Prin- 
cesy and to that of the clergy. 8vo. at Geneva, for Goffe. 


1758 : 

However unneceflary a difquifition of this kind may appear 
toa proteftant people, who look upon toleration as their birth- 
right, it may perhaps have its ufe in a nation where fubjects are 
horn flaves, and are accuftomed to think only as they are direét- 
ed; for we conceive this work, though printed at Geneva, is 
intended to be difperfed in France; where has lately appeared, 
though from what quarter is uncertain, an apology for, and 
ification of, Louis XIV. as to his revocation of the edi& of 
Nantes. How loft to a fenfe of the common privileges of man- 
kind, and unworthy to breathe in a land of liberty, muft be 
the wretch who could publifh an apology of this nature!—No 
more need be faid of the work before us, than that its author 
appears, throughout the whole, to be a man of candour, mo- 
deration, and charity, and to have the interefts of religion and 
humanity nearly at heart. 


Hiftoire de Dannemarc. Tom.1. Contenant ce qui sft paffé de- 
puis Petabliffement de la monarchie jufqu’ a Pavinement de la 
maifon a’ Oldenbourg au Trine.’ Par Mr. Mallet, Profeffeur 
Royal de Belles Lettres Francoifes, Membre des Academies de 
Lyon et d’ Upjal. That is, 


The Hiftory of Denmark, &c. by Mr. Mallet. _4to. at Copen- 
hagen, for Philibert. £758. : 


The fpecimen Mr. Mallet gave the public of his abilities for 
this work, in an excellent introduction publifhed fome time ago, 
having excited a general curiofity to fee the execution: of his 
plan, we take the earlieft opportunity to mention its publication, 
though the volume not being as yet come to hand, we cannot 
cetermine how far it merits the advantageous character we have 


received of it, eae 
K-n-& 
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vafon of a Country. With arguments on the fafef? and moft 
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with feveral examples and arguments, to manifeft the great ad. 
vantages of a good fleet in war, between nations divided by ja; 
and prove, that an army may be landed in an enemy's couniry, 
unle/s they have a naval power to oppofe it. By Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Ant. 8vo. 1s, Pridden. ) 


HE firft of thefe difcourfes, as the prefent Editor acknow. 

leges in his Introdudtion, is reprinted from Edmond’s Objer. 
vations on Cezfar’s Commentarics. The fecond is taken from Ra- 
leigh’s Digreflion of Hiftorical Examples, and argoments occafoned 
by the fame, at the beginning of the fifth book of his Hiftory of the 
World. ‘ Wherein,’ fays the Editor, ‘ his allufions to, and animad. 
verfions upon the faid arguments of St. Clement, in thofe Obferyas 
tions, render this connection more neceflary, as it was never made 


before in print, for the readier and more commodious confultation of 
both, or either of them.’ 


Art. 2. Conjfiderations on the Bill for ebliiging all Parifbes in this 
kingdom, to keep proper Regiflers of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages: and for rasfing therefrom a fund towards the fupport 
of the Hofpital for the maintenance and education of exh 
and deferted young Children. In a Letter toa Member of Par- 
lament. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


Againtt the Bill. 
Art. 3. 4 plain Difquifition on the indifpenfible Neceffity of fartie 


Jying and improving Milford-Haven. Containing likewife an 

attempt to demonfirate the advantages that will arife from it ta 

this nation. To which is annexed, an exaét Map of the Har- 

bour. Addreffed to a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s 
_ Davy and Law. 


Relates to an affair of very great confequence to the nation; and 
therefore highly worthy of the public attention. 


Art. 4. The Honef? Grief of a Tory, expreffed in a genuine lite 
| Be the Monitor. 8vo. 1s. Angel. 


The Writer of this Letter, who pretends to be a burgefs of —— 
in Wiltthire, refents the Monitor’s. praifes of Mr. Pitt, occafioned by 
the famous Simile: fee Monitor, Feb. 17,1759. This Letter-wrier 
feems very angry that the Minifter fhould run away with the ho- 
nour of all the great things done by 2 Keppel, a Bofcawen, an Ameri, 
and a Wolf; and thinks, that we have unhappily fallen into a danger 
ous ftate of implicit confidence in a man, who may yet fail of @n- 
fwering all our juft.expeétations. ‘The Monitor has given a fmaft re 


ply to this pamphlet, in which he roafts his antagonift for affumiog the 


name of Tory. 


Ans, 
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P Art. 5- Calculations and Obfervations relating to an additional 


Duty of 128. on every 112 1b. of brown or Mujcovado Sugar, 

t and proportionable higher duties on Sugar refined before imported. 
By Mr. Maffie. 4to. 1s. Henderfon, &c. 

x Having already brought our Readers acquainted with Mr. Maffie’s 

’ talents as a political Writer *, and this being a fubject of little curio- 


fry to literary people, we fhall fay no more of the prefent traét: 
which, however, feems to contain fome obfervations worthy che ate 
yention of the commercial part of the public. 


® See particularly a large article relating to one of this gentleman’s produce 
tions, in our Review for December laft, p. 597. 


Art. 6. The Herald; or, Patriot Proclaimer. Being a colleftion 
of periodical effays on government, commerce, public credit, pub- 
lic debts, public virtue, public honour, on our national di/pofition 
and dangers, on theatrical management, and other interefling Jub- 
jets. By Stentor Tell-truth, £/g; 12mo. 2 vols, 6s, 
Wilkie. 


Thefe papers were fet on foot in Sept. 1757, and difcontinued in 
April 1758. Many of thofe on public credit, and on commerce, 
are judicious, animated, and not ill written; thofe on theatrical fub- 
jets confit chiefly of violent declamation againf the Britifh Rofcius, 
and probably {prung from fome theatrical difappointment. An Au~ 
thor, whofe play has been refufed by a manager, very feldom forgives 
him: for he does not conceive the fault to le in his performance, 
but ia the want of difcernment,»or fame worfe defect, in the faid 
Manager. 


Att. 7. Obfervations from the Law of Nature and Nations, and 
the Civil Law ; fhewing, that the Britifb nation have an un- 
doubted right, during the prefent War, to feize on all Frepch 
property in neutral bottoms, and particularly every thing brought. 
from the French fettlements in America, or carried ta them; as 
likewife to feize all fuch goods carrying to France, that might 
enable them to carry on the war againft Great Britain, or to re- 
Sufe or delay doing jufiice to: the Britifo nation. — And foewing, 
that the treaty made between England and: Holland in 1674, does 

not entitle the Dutch to any right to trade to the French fettlements 


in America. . 


Dedicated to. thofe Minifters, who have protected and enlarged the 
cominerce of Great Britain, who have made its frets maftersof the 
Seas and deftroyed the naval power of France; who have fecured to 
Great Britain thepoffeffion of North America; on which its very 
being, as a maritime power, depends. 4to. 6d. Dodfley 


From the exuberance of zeal which appears in the above dedicationg 
Reader, perhaps, will not entertain the moft favourable opinion 


of 
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of the Writer’s judgment. That our minifters have fuecefs 

their abilities for the honour and intereft of their King an Country 
every impartial eye can perceive, and every grateful mind will a. 
knowlege. ‘Neverthelefs our Dedicator 1s extravagant in his Panepy. 
ric, and fomewhat premature, when he comphments them on 
fecured to Great Britain the poffeffion of North America: This se 
boaft of conqueft by anticipation. We may hope that they qiij &. 
cure to us this valuable acquifition: but that they dave, the Gazette 
has not hitherto informed us: and were we to afk the Writer towhy 
minifters he addreffes himfelf, we apprehend he would be ata lofs to 
point out the perfons who anfwer his defcription. 


In the ourfet of his treatife, he tells us, that his obfervations ‘ars 
only a fetch of what may be faid to juftify the captures made by 
Britifh fhips of War.’ But as it does not appear that he wag under 
any neceflity of publifhing imperfect obfervations, we think it would 
have been paying proper refpect both to the Public and his fubjeé, to 
have deferred the publication, till he made his work as compleat as 
his capacity could form it; for difputes of this important natare, are 
not to’ be debated in fketches. ‘The Writer’s confeffion, however, 
is extreamly juft and ingenuous. He has, indeed, only drawn the out. 
lines of his fubjeét, and they are too irregular and imperfect to ferve 
for the foundation of a finifhed piece. He undertakes to prove thefe 
three points. sii 


ift. That by the ‘aw of nature and nations, Great Britain is en- 
titled to feize on all French property, found on board neutral fhips, 


_ 2dly. That Great Britain is entitled to feize fuch goods carryin 

in neutral bottoms to France, or to or from French fettlements, whic 

might enable them to carry on the war againft Great Britain? This 
fecond propofition, we apprehend, is included in the firft. 


“© 3dly. That the treaty between England and Holland, in 1694, 
does not entitle the Dutch to plead any éxemption from what is éfa- 
blithed by the faid principles of the law of nature and nations, and 
particularly that they are not entitled by the faid treaty, to cafry any 
thing for the fupport of the French fettkements in America, or to bing 


home to Europe the produce of thefe colonies for the denaft of 
France. : cae 


_ In fupport of thefe propofitioris, he lays down fome principles of 
law, acknowleged, as he fays, by all Writers on the law of nat i 
and nations, and the civil law; and then:cites fome- pofitions conta 
ed in Monf. Vattel’s treatife, called Le Droit des Gens, oi Principet de 


Ja Loy naturelle appliqués, a la Conduite des Nations; &9 des Sourveraignt:. 


which book the Dutch themfelves, he tells us, acknowlege to be, of 
authority. 


“He then confiders.the prefent fitnation- of Great Britain. with regar 
td neutral powers ;- particularly. with .refpeét_ to Holland: .and in 


the next: place proceeds to fhew, that Great Britain was forced into 


this war by France. 
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The Author injudicioufly employs above three parts of his pamph- 
let, in Mating the law of nature and nations, which has been clearly 
explained by former Writers on this fubjef&t, and about which there 
can be no doubt remaining. ‘The only doubt, if any exifts, is; whe- 
thet by the treaty in 1674, between England and Holland; the con- 
tracting parties have not agreed to wave the benefit of the law of na- 
ture and nations; which agreement would certainly be binding. For 
it is a maxim in law, that Pa&um vincit legem. 


Upon this head our Author beftows fearce two pages, and thofe not 
properly direéted to the point in difpute. 


The argument he lays moft flrefs upon, is one of Moaf. Vattel’s 
pofitions, ‘‘ That the meaning of the parties at the time the treaties 
are made, is the rule by which they are to be interpreted.” True: 
the meaning of the parties is to be the rule of interpretation, where 
the exprefion Of the treaty is dubious; but the claufe of the treaty, 
granting the neutral power liberty to carry the enemy’s property, is 
as pofitive and explicit as words can make it: and we are afraid, that 
if there was no better juftification of the captures we have made, than 
recurring to the meaning of the parties at the time of making the trea» 
ty, it would be difficult to fupport the equity of our national conduct. 


But fortunately for us, among other pleas in our behalf, the claufe 
in queftion ftands in contradiction to other /ubAfing treaties; and what 
ismore material, the Dutch not having performed the obligations on 
their part, cannot claim the benefit of any flipulations in their favour, 
By their non-performance, the treaty is actually diffolved, and we are 

. at liberty to refume the original right we derive from the law of na- 
ture and nations. 


Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that this is a crade incon, 
clufive treatife, and it is with reluctance we obferve, that reafoning is 


not our Author’s talent. R- A 


Ait.8. The Way to Wealth and Glory: or taxes odious only in 
name. Mot humbly addreffed to both houfes of parhament, 
8vo. 6d. Buckland. PN oso 


This writer of paradoxes points out a way to wealth and glory, 
which probably very. few of his readers will be tempted .to travel: 
If we believe him, the way to wealth and glory, is to part with 
Our money as faft as we can. People of ordinary .woderffandings 
mightthink thig, rather the way to beggary and contempt: yet if the 
Author has but good-nature, equal .to. his. ingengity, there will never 
more be a beggar in the world ; for he has found out--What think 
you? The PurLosopuer’s Srone! Nayy don’t be farprized; Reader, 
—You thall have his own word. forit. > sah tn Se 


, Taxes, fays this miraculous difcoverer, are'the perpetual’ motion, 
and the treafury ; the bag that fills as it empties, the*purfe that will 
never be exhaufted. Moncey, thus it motion for the ufe of the ftate,, 
i like the rivers running into the fea, that can never be drained; and 
ailly, taxes are the Puitosopuer's STONE, that has been fo long 

fought . 
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fought for in all ages, that turns all it touches into gold, durable 
gold ; that will multiply the wealth and raife the glory of England wo 
3ts meridian of {plendour, and continue its influence to the lateft pof- 
terity, if we have wifdom enough to deep it.” This wonderful writer 
need not, in eur opinion, be afraid of our parting with this preciogs 
ftone, but how long it will 4cep us no man but himfelf can determ} 

he being the only one, as we believe, who is acquainted with its aurifie 


Virtue, 
R-a 


Art. 9. Populoufnefs with Occonomy, the wealth and ftrength of @ 
kingdom. Moft humbly addreffed to both houfes of parliament, 
in behalf of the poor. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 


We are, probably, indebted for this piece to the Author of the 
foregoing treatife ; who feems difpofed to play at crofs purpofes with 
his readers. In that, he intimates, that the wealth and glory of g 
kingdom depends on the payment of liberal taxes : in ¢dis he tells us, 
that the wealth and firength (which laft word, when applied to a 
kingdom, is but another term for glory) of a kingdom, confifts in 
populoufnefs with ceconomy. 


_ Neverthelefs, it muft be confeffed. that this little treatife contains 
many reflections, which, though not altogether new, -are extremely 
jut. The writer takes notice, that our laws for the relief of the poor, 
are, in fome refpeéts, perhaps, inipreper: he obferves, that the re 
ftraining or confining them to the parifh they belong to, tendsto 
cramp induftry, and often obliges the labourer to live upon pari 
allowance, when he might otherwife provide for himfelf and family 
jo a comfortable manner. 


He very reafonably exclaims againft oar partial and indifcreet chari- 
ties ; but he excepts hofpitals for incurables, lunaticks, {mall- 
and infirmari s, from the weight of his cenfure: and he concludes in 
the Fllowitg humble and devout ftrain—‘ If what has been offered 
is for the public good, may God of his infinite mercy add ab 
to it, and convey it to the hearts of thofe in power ; and if the | 
evil can come of it, that it may be treated with contempt and fink 
into oblivion, is the prayer and with of a friend to mankind." 


A writer of fuch good intentions cannot be a proper object of con- 


- tempt: and however the ftrange fallies of his pen may now and thes 


force us to {mile, we caanot but applaud his zeal, and the apparent 


goodnefs of his heart. R--Ad 


MIscELLANEOUWS, 


Art. 10. The Guardian, a Comedy of two Adis. As itis patform 
ed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane. 8vo. 1s. Newbery. 


This piece is faid to be taken from the Pupille of Monf. Fagao, 
which is allowed to. be the moft compleat petite piece of the French 
theatre. A deferving young lady, of large fortune, rejects one of 
the handfome, giddy young fops of the age ; and makes choice of bet 
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gardian, a fober, modeft gentleman, on the wrong fide of forty, 
for-her hufband. This is the bute efs of the litle comedy now before 
us; which we judge, on the whole, to be one, of the mof decent 
fg:mances of its kind. The reader will not, indeed, find any ex. 
traordinary pleafantry.in the perufal, though. it affords much enter- 


: nration. 


Art. 11+ 4 fucciné? Account of the Perfon,.the Way of Living, 
and of the Court of the King of Pruffia. Tranflated from a 
curious manufcript in French, faund in the cabinet of the Jate 


Field Marfoal Keith, 8vo. 6d.  Reafon. 


This bears no marks of being what it pretends to be, a curiofit 
fond in the cabinet of the late, Marthal Keith, It rather appears to 
be collected from. former printed accounts, particularly Mr. Han- 
way’s; fee Review, vol..VIII..p. 492. The compiler has made a 
pleafant blunder, p. 9. where gee tells us, that his Pruffian’ Majefty’s 
mofic concert ‘ confitts chiefly of qvind inffruments, namely, three 
cunuchs, acounter-tenor voice, and Madamoifelle Afra, an Italian.’ 
What a genius! | | , 


Art. 12. The Life and Aétions of Frederic Ill. King of Pruffia, 
&. Fc.  Embellifbed with maps, plans, Se." B8yo. 6%. 
Wilkie. 


A poor compilation, from the common materials which have been 
fo much hacknied in the magazines and news-papers. 


Art..13. The Englifh Pericles; or, Four Qualifications neceffary 
to make a true State{man, exemplified in the charaéter and con- 
duct of Mr. Secretary Pitt. 8vo. 1s. Woodfall. 


The four qualifications here infanced, are Knowlege of Bufine/s, 
Eligance, Love of one’s Country, and Contempt of Riche. *Flattery 
avaunt! . 


Art. 14. Obfervations on the Account given of the Catalogue of 
royal and noble Authors, Fc. Bvo. 6d. Woodgate, 


_ Some friend of Mr. Walpole has here {martly replied to the objec- 
tions raifed by certain critics, againft the catalogue of Noble Authors, 
&c. The Obfervator fhews great zeal for his friend, and equal re- 
fentment againit the offending critics; whom, it muft ‘be owned, he 
has, in the main, juitly, tho’ feverely, challized. 


Art..15. A Letter to Tobias Smollet, M.D. occafioned by bis cri- 
ticifm on a late tranflation of Tibullus, by Dr. Grainger.’ 8vo, 
6d. Kinnerfley. . : 


Dr. Grainger has here (for the moft part) fully obviated the cen- 
fores of his antagonift, who feems to have attacked ‘the Dr’s..tranfla- 
tion, under the influence of malice and private pique. Dr. Smollet’s 


furious reply has appeared ; and, upon the whole, we muft fay, that, on 
Rev. March 1759, T one 
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-- publifoed, intitled, © The Condué? and Treatment of Fobm ye 
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one fide at leaft, a more illiberal, and, at the fame time, a 


more j 
fignificant controverfy never infulted the public attention ! “4 


Art. 16. 4 genuine Account of the late fecret Expedition to Upy. 
tinico ands@uardeloupe, under Commodore Moore and General 


. Hopfon. Written at Guardeloupe, by a Sea-officer, Who went 


out with Commodore Hughes. 8vo. 6d. Griffiths, 


Contains little more than was before communicated to the public 
by the Gazette-writer ; whofe account is here added, to fwell our 
officer's {canty /etter up to a fix-penny fize. As to the aut benticity of 
the account, we have undoubted affurance that the public is not jm. 
pofed upon in that refpect , though the letter feems to have beenpnly 


intended for private information ; and it certainly was not worth 
printing, in the prefent form at leaft: it would have made, 


confpicuous article in a news-paper, or a magazine. 


‘Art. 17. The genuine legal Sentence pronounced by the Hivh Court 
of Fudicature of Portugal, upon the Confpirators again tk 


-” Life of his moft faithful Maje/ty; with the juft motives. for th 


fame ; literally tranflated from the original Portuguefe,. gto, 
1s. E, Owen, ‘ 


Genuine. 


Art. 18. The Proceedings on the Trials of the Confpiratos 
- againft the Life of the King of Portugal; with their Jeveal 
confeffions. .4to. 1s. Cooper. | 


Not genuine. 


Art. 19. 4x authentick Letter from Mr. Hughes, a gentleman 
refiding at Lifbon, to his friends in London ; containing fevaal 
curious and interefting particulars, in relation to the late confi- 


racy againft the King of Portugal, Sc. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie, 


As the Punfter faid of the bad wine, * This is not Madeira, but 
Mace-here-a.” Corre the title of this pamphlet thus;—‘A Letter 


_ from Mr. Hughes, a gentleman refiding in the Old Baily, &¢.’ 


Art. 20. 4 full, clear, and authorifed Account of the Confpiraryin 
Portugal, &c. Se. Bvo. 1s 6d. Stevens. 


The purport of what is faid of Mr. Hughes’s Letter, may beap 
‘ plied to this anonymous account. 


Art. 21. 4 Letter from a Gentleman in the Country, toa Memir 
of Parliament in Town ; containing remarks upon a. book 
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nks *, Eqs late Commander of bis Majefy’s Ship the Lark. 
ie 6d. No publifher’s name. Ay’s Ship 


This letter contains a friendly review of Mr. Crookfhanks’s pam- 
phlet, and is defigned to fhew how unfairly the Captain has been 
dealt by ; in which (as far as mere literary men may be allowed to 
judge) we cannot but cor.cur with the Letter-writer, on the fuppofi- 
tion that all fats have been juftly ftated, both in the Captain’s narra- 
tive, and ia the remarks of his prefent Advocate. Wete the govern- 
ment to reinftate this officer, and put him upon fome bold fervice, we 
are inclined to think the public might reap fome advantage from the 


experiment. ° 


¥ Mge he vite 


Art.22. The Scourge of Pleafure. 8vo. 1s. Fleming. 
A bawdy catch- penny. 


Art. 23. Plain Reafons for removing a certain great Man from 
his Majefty's Prefence and Councils for ever.  Addreffed to the 
People of England. By O. M. Haberdafber. 8vo. 1s. 
Cooper. 


An ironical compliment to Mr. Pitt; in which the Author ‘has 
fometimes hit, and fometimes miffed the true temper of that moft de- 
licatefigure in rhetoric. For inftance, one of the mock-articles of 
impeachment which he brings againft the great perfon, is, that be is 
ax bone? man. This propolition is no better than a flat abfurdity,° an 
open contradiétion to the common fenfe of mankind, and abfolutely 
incapable of receiving any witty or humorous illuftration. The inge- 
nious writer appears to have fometimes forgot the diftinétion between 
wony and paradox. In other parts of his work, however, he comes 
nearer the mark of perfection in this kind of writing *: as for m- 
lance, where he objets, that the great man barraffes the army beyond 
example. Here the true meaning is delicately implied under the co- 
vert expreffion; and the author approaches fomewhat toward that 
great matter of irony, the exquifite Swirt, - 


* Neither muft it be forgotten, that his pamphlet contains a great deal of juft 
and ftriking fatire on other charaéters, and on thofe exploded meafures and manners, 
which have uced conféquences extremely diferent from the happy events that ~ 
twe dittingwihed Mr, P———’s adminiftration. 


Art, 24. The Bracelet, or the fortunate Difcovery. Being the 
biftory of Mifs Polly ****, Tranflated, with fome altera- 
tions, from a French work, entitled, * Memoires de Cecile.’ 
12mo. 2 vols. 6s. Noble. 


__The moft we can do, with refpeét to thofe numerous novels, that 
ilue continually from the prefs, is to give rather a character than an 
“fount of cach. To do even this, however, we find no eafy tafk ; 
T 2 fince 
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fince we might fay of them, as Pope, with lefs juftice. fas 
ladics, a 7 — Lays Of ti 


. Moft novels have no charaéter at all. 


A dull, infipid narrative, interrupted with trite obfervations, ; 
hackney’d reflections, is common to much the greater part; y 
are diftinguifhable, in point of merit, only by the different éaps 
of their refpective authors to write and read: and even in this, perbip, 
the fuperior merit of fome, is owing merely to the genius of the rite, 


The beft and worft that we are inclined to fay.of the Bracdaiy 
that the language is tolerable ; and the ftory, as it is not the mofg. 
fecting, fo it is not the dulleft we have been obliged to read, 






Art. 25. The Hiftory of Portia. Written by a lat ee) 
.2vols. 6s. Withy. 


This performance, which is written chiefly for the ufe of the}. 
dies, is confeiiedly the work of an old woman; and ‘is allowed » 
* contain not one fingle ftroke of wit or humour throughout the while’ 
This conceffion may, perhaps, be only a trap laid to ‘take tn th 
‘good-natured critick ; as when a lady, who is not fo ‘vety old, orn. 
markably ugly, as to defpair of a compliment, affeéts to 
felf not young, or not handfome; and, by that.means, laysamm 
under a neceflity of faying a civil thing, which otherwife he Wow 
never have thought of, Politenefs, however, muft give ‘way, i 
fome meafure, with us Reviewers, to truth ; and our daty toth 
public muft take place of our complaifance to individuals, Weil 
not, therefore, direétly contradi€t the above affertions refpedtitig ts 
work ; the plan and execution of which, indeed, are not unworthy 
an old woman. There are, alfo, no great talents of hamour dip 
throughout the whole: but that there is no wit to be found init, # 
deny. On the contrary, there is more wit, good fenfe, and jiftfati 
in this old woman’s novel, than in onc half of thofe, which havebe 
written for fome years paft. We apprehend, neverthele(s, that te 
ftory is too little interefling, and the narrative too fhort, to makes 
confiderable a quantity of good advice, and wholfome inftradtion, 
down with the common rin of female readers. ‘Thofe ofa fentina 
tal turn alfo will, perhaps, find as little entertainment. inthe 
of refle&tions that, however juft, are neither new, ftriking, nor 


common. K-nt 


Art. 26. The juvenile Adventures of Maifs Kitty F—-r. Wb 
12mo. 3s. few’d. Smith. | 


Miferable, lying, obfcene trafh ; impofed upon the public fort 
genuine ftory of a noted young proftitute. 
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, An Effay to facilitate the inventing of Landfkips. In- 
Me ld for fiudents in the art. 4to. 1s. Od. Boydell. 


This is a collection of landfcapes formed after a hint of Leonardo 
da Vinci ; who obferves, that if we look at fome old wall covered 
with dirt, or the odd appearances in fome ftreaked ftones, we may 
difcover feveral things. like landfcapes, battles, clouds, uncommon 

sudes, humourous faces, draperies, &c. Out of which confufed 
mals of objects, the mind will be furnifhed with abundance of defigns 


sn fubjets perfectly new. 


The Author of this eflay has endeavoured to improve upon the a- 
hove hint, by making {uch imperfe&t forms, with fome degree 
of deign, on one page; with. correét landfcapes, drawn from 
them on the oppofite ones. He informs us, a larger work is intended 


upon this plan. N 


Art, 28. An Effay on Brewing. Wéith a view of eftablifbing the 
principles of the art. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Dodfley. 


Mr.Combrune, the Writer of this treatife, fays, truly, in his introduc- 
tion, ‘ The bufinefs of brewing formerly was, and now generally is, 
jn the hands of men unacquainted with chemiftry, and ignorant that 
theirart has any relation to that fcience, tho’ it is, in reality, a con- 
fidergble branch of it: confequently, from the want of a due know- 
ledge@ff the elements and inftruments neceflary in brewing, and from 
never once imagining, that there were certain fixed and invariable 
principles, on which they ought to proceed, the advances made in 
this art could not but be flow.’ 


He has defined the bufinefs of brewing to be, ‘1. To extraét all 
the fermentable parts of the mait, in the Bet manner poffible. 2. To 
add hops, in fuch proportions, as experience teaches them will pre- 
ferve and meliorate the beer. And, 3. fuch a proportion of yeatt, 
as to obtain a perfect fermentation. 


‘ The generality of brewers will be ready to alledge, that thefe 
three particulars are already fufficiently underftood ; and that it would 
be a much “more ufeful work, to publifh a remedy for thofe imperfec- 
tions, or difeafes, fuch as cloudinefs, &c. that beer is naturally, or 
accidentally, fubjeét to. But if the three defigns, above laid down, 
he executed according to the known rules of chemiftry, fuch a reme- 
dy will not be wanted; for beer-brewed upon clear and evident che- 
mical principles, is neither naturally or accidentally fubjeét to cloudi- 
nels, &c. nor to any diforder whatever. Premiums have formerly 
been advertifed for difcovering a remedy for cloudinefs in beer: I fuf- 
pect no remedy can be found adequate to the difeafe ; but am certain, 
from experience, that if beer is brew’d according to the rules laid 
down in this Effay, fuch diforders will be prevented.’ 


After this, we expeéted to have the procefs of brewing laid down, 
and juftified from philofophical principles; but in this expeCtation we 
T 3 were 
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were entirely difappointed, it being rather a treatife on maltin 
brewing. It may, indeed, be juftly faid of this book, that it is poffible 
an inquifitive brewer or baker may collect a fmattering of natural phi. 
lofophy from it—TIt will never make a brewer of a philofopher, 


The following are the heads of the fections into which this book. 
is divided. 

Sect. I. Of fire. If. Of Air. III, Of Water. IV. Of Bang, 
V. Of the Thermometer. VI. Of the vine, its fruit and juice 
VII. Of fermentation. VIII. Some further thoughts on fermen, 
tation. IX. Of the nature of barley. X. Some farther confiders. 
tions on malting. XI. Of the different properties of malt. XI. 
Obfervations on defective malts. 


The general properties and qualities of the various articles thefe 
contents enumerate, are philofophically confidered ; but if the reader 
enquires, what proportion of water to put to a given quantity of 
malt—at what degree of heat the malt is to be put to it—how 
the math fhould ftand—the requifite quantity and quality of hops: 
how long they ought to boil in the wort—directions for cooling, work. 
ing, tunning, and ‘preferving the beer—wunder the various circum. 
ftances of the materials, or variations of the weather? if thefe things 
are fought, and fomething of the kind will naturally be expefted 
under fuch a title as the book bears, we can affure our teaders that 
they will meet with no fatisfaction concerning thefe points. 


Art. 29. Obfervations on the Ufe of bathing warm and cold: and 
the difeafes it will cure without a doétor, Sc. 8vo. 1, 6d. 
J. Davis and M, Cooper. 


This appears to be another link of that curious chain mentioned in 
the laft article in our laft Month’s Review. 


MEDICAL. 


POETICAL. 


Art. 30. Ovid’s Epiftles tranflated into Englifh verfe; with critical 
effays and notes. Being part of a poetical andoratorial lecture, rea 
in the Grammar-fchool of Afhford, in the county of Kent; and 
calculated to initiate youth in the firft rudiments of tafte. By 
S. Barrett, 4. Md. Mafter of the faid fchool. 8vo. 3% 64 
Richardfon. 


An elegant tranflation of Mr. Pope’s Paftorals into Latin verfe, and 
a very judicious {cheme for the improvement of Li!ly’s Grammar, by 
reforming the order of the tenfes agreeable to that of Varro, have 
{ficiently diftnguifhed Mr. Barrett as a compleat mafter of the La 
tin tongue: he appears, however, in common with many other pro 
feito: of the learned languages, not to be equally mafler of his ow?. 
It was nos therefore the moft confummate act of prudence, poner 
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to publith the prefent tranilation; which, in the opinion of many, is 
faulty enough. The minor critics have, indeed, dealt unmercifully 
with fome paflages, and in particular with the following : 


O had, by ftorms, (his fleet to Sparta bound) 
Th’ adul’rer perifh’d in the mad profound { 












The parenthelis in thefe lines, and the Tranflator’s having termed 
a ftormy fea the mad profound, have afforded much room for critical 
feverity and ridicule. But, to fay the trath, it is an eafy matter, by 
the mean arts of verbal criticifm, to make the beft lines appear ridi- 
culous; and Mr. Barret need not be afhamed of the above, while the 
following pafs uncenfured in Mr. Pope’s tranflation of the Iliad. 


SPPerF Fe FHF 


Down plung’d the maid, (the parted waves refound) 
She plung’d, and inftant fhot the dark profound *. 


We do not mean, however, to enter upon a vindication of our 
Tranflator’s performance. This, were we ever fo well inclined to it, 
the juftice due to our Readers would prevent: for, indeed, we deem 
this tranflation, on the whole, fo very indifferent, that. unlefs 
Mr. Barrett’s own excufe, viz. ‘ its coming from hands too full of bufi- 
nefs to write correétly,” be admitted, we fee not what can be offered 
inits defence ; thinking the lefs that is faid about it, and the fooner 
itis forgotten, the better. 


* Book xxiv, 1. 105- K-n- 
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Art. 21. An Imitation of the Twenty-fecond Ode in the firft book | 
of Horace. Folio, 6d. J. M. near St. Paul’s. 


This is wrote in the perfon of one Juftice of Peace, and addreffed 
to another. But who the faid Juftices are, or what they would be at, 
is quite a myfery to us. 


Art. 32. 4 Simile. Folio, 6d. Cooper. 


An ingenious little poem, (though it refleéts on a truly great man) 
which every body has feen, as it has been copied into all the Chro- 
nicles, Monitors, Magazines, &c. 


Art. 33. Corinna vindicated. 3 Folio, 6d. Cooper *. 


Wittily anfwers the foregoing. Another {mart anfwer to the Simile 
Was publifhed in the Monitor, entitled Do// Common. 


ad ~~ > p> Sa 


_* Another Edition of Corinna vindicated, was publifhed by Hooper; with the 
€ annexed, Price 6d, 
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REticrovus and CONTROVERSIAL, 


Art. 34. An Anfwer to the Diffenting Gentleman’ s third Letter tp 
the Reverend Mr. White, with fome occafional Remar}s 
what he had advanced againft the Church of England in his firf . 
efpecially where he has attempted to prove the Church of ofus 
Chrift, and the Church of England, to be conftitutions of a quite 
different nature: fhewing, the whole of what he has objeéted, 
bé founded either on mifreprefentation or miftake, and Supporte 
by falfe and inconclufive reafoning. By John Landon, Reétor of 
Nuftead and Ifield in Kent. 8vo. 2s. Robinfon. 


The Reader will find nothing in this piece, but what has been often 
repeatéd in the controverfies between our Church and the Diffenters ; . 
controverfies, indeed, on which nothing new can be expected. The 
principal fubjeéts Mr. Landon touches upon are, Church Power, the 
Church’s Authority in Controverfies of faith, our Conftitution in 
Church and State, the Sacramental Teft, Sponfors in Baptiim, Con. 
firmation, and the Terms of Minifterial Conformity. R 


Art. 35. 4 new Hiftory of the Old and New Teftament, in a 
hort, eafy, Gnd infiructive manner, Minimo. 1s. R, Davis, 


. We ufually mention the fixe, as well as the price, of the feveral 
publications that comé before us; but we were ata lofs to. detefming 
under what denomination to clafs this little volume. By the’ thape it 
fhould be a fort of quarto, for it is two inches long, two inches broad, 
and three fourths of, an inch thick. —However, leaving its revetend 
Author, Mr. John Hervey, ‘to determine what dimen/ions he chufes to 
abide by, let us proceed to the more important article of /ubje-mat- 
ter, if Mr. Lancelot Temple will give us leave to ufe fo offenfive a 
phrafe+. As this mihikin book feems ‘intended merely for children, 
fore may think that it oyght not to have been allowed any place ina 
neview of literature. Very true: and had the publifhier’s adver- 
tifement mentioned the real defign, we fhould never have fentto him 
for a copy. But as other purchafers may, in like manner, be’ mifled 
by the terms in which this new bi/fory isadvertifed, it will be expedted 
that we fhould inform our Readers whatkind of infruéion itis likely 
to afford them. 


This new hiftory then, is no other than a kind of rhiming table of 
contents to the feveral books of the Old and New Teftament: but 
they are fuch rhimes as we do not think good enough for the ears of 
children five years old. Indeed, one might be puzzled to determnite, 
whether they are not intended to turn the facred Scriptures into tidi- 
cule. If there be really fuch a perfon as Mr. John Hervey, a divine, 
and author of this produ€tion, what will the Reader think of him, 
after.the perufal of the whole of his account of the book of Rath! 
whica may be given as a fpecimen of the reft. 


f Vid. Sketches, &c, by Lancelot Temple, Efq; A 
ACs 
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According to the flefh, this woman Ruth, 
Was antient grandame th’ eternal Truth. 

And fince fhe from the Moabites doth come, 
It fhews th’ Almighty in all lands hath fome. 


If the foregoing lines are curious for their uncommon flupwdity, 
the following couplet is ftill more extraordinary: {peaking of the 
indignities offered ro our Saviour, after the Jews had laid hands on 


him, he fays, 


Thus was this Death, this Sin, this Satan-killer, 
Amongptt finful wretches toft from poft to pillar. 


In fhort, Mr. Hervey feems to be fuch another genius as the noted 
Erfkiné, Author of Go/pel-Sonnets, who mentions the {poufe of Chrift 
in thefe delicate terms, , 


Before his throne fhe fpreads her filthy fore, 
And lays her broken bones down at his door. 


Thefe miftaken people, who, with all their nonfenfe, may be trul 
pious in their intention, do more mifchief than they are aware of, 
Their filly compofitions fall into the hands of unthinking young readers, 
who haftily form their judgment of facred things, from the mif-ufe 
that is made of them; and foon learning to be witty on the blunders 
of thofé who fet up for their inftruétors, they at the fame time negle& 
to diftinguifh between the truth, and fuch ridiculous mif-reprefenta- 
tions of it. Parents ought therefore to be more on their guard againft 
fuch books than they generally are, it being a matter,of great confe- 
quence to their offspring ; what ideas are firft ftamped-upon their duc- 
tile minds: for it either is with them, as the Poet remarks, 


Children like tender oziers take the bow, 
And as they firft are fafhion’d always grow: 


Or they take a quite contrary turn, from a difcovery of their havi 
been mif-directed ; and in that cafe the confequence is generally fatal. 


Art. 36. Apocalyptical Hiftory; or, a fair State and chronological 
Conneltion of the feveral Events referred to in the book of Re- 
velations; with a view to evince, that, according to St. Fobn, 
the grand event of our times is nothing le/s than the co, 
downfall of Popery, in the reduétion of the apoftolic houfe of 
Auftria, to a total incapacity of oppofing the fubfequent fuccefsful 
irruption of the Turks, and their affociates, into the feveral king- 
doms and ftates profeffing obedience to the decrees and ordinances 
of the fee of Rome. Part. By Theodore Délafaye, 4. AZ, 
Reélor of St. Mildred’s, Sc. €anterbury, 8vo. 18. Ballard. 


We have endeavoured to penetrate into this learned gentleman’s 
meaning ; but, as yet, without faccefs. Pofflibly (this being only the 
firft, or introductory part) he may reveal himfelf more clearly to us 


in the fequel, 
| ; Art. 37. 
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Art. 37. Dr. Free’s Remarks upon Mr. ‘Fones’s Letter, and the 
affidavits relative to the compofing, then publifbing from the pul- 
pit, and afterwards printing that fcandalous forgery, the pre. 
tended Letter from the Manjfins above. 8vo. 1s. Sandby: 


In our laft we mentioned Mr. Jones’s Letter to Dr. Free; to which 
article we refer for a more compleat idea of this controverfy, than can 
be gathered from the little we have to fay on the prefent occafion.. 
In thefe Remarks, Dr. Free firlt lays before his Readers the famous 
Letter upon which the whole is founded. Secondly, he examines Mr, 
Joncs’s account of the means by which he got poffeffion of the mi. 
raculous letter, in order to prove, that it is not capable of being ap- 
plied to the ufes which he pretends ; and therefore that Mr, Jones's 
real defign muit be of another fort, and fuitable to the letter, which 
was to delude the people. Thirdly, he offers fome remarks upon the 
credit of the affidavits, and their deficiency in difcovering the late 
Mr. Hayward to have been the author or contriver of the letter, 
Fourthly, he endeavours to invalidate Mr. Jones’s heavy complaints 
about the charge of forgery and impofture ; and concludes with Mr, 
Stinfira’s * reflections on the temper and effeéts of enthufiafm, vid, 
p- 6—7. Onthe whole, however, the good Doétor feems rather too 
much heated by this debate, and to pufh the matter too far againk 
Mr, Jones; who, in our opinion, is more chargeable with folly, than 
with any thing worthy the harfher terms here ufed by his zealous 
antagonilt. 


@ Sec Review, vel. VIII. p. 485. 


SinGLE Sermons /ince our Lift in the Review for Fanuary lafi. 


1. YEFORE the Houfe of Lords, Jan. 30, 1759; by Philip Lord 
Bifhop of Briftol. 4to. 6d. Whitton. 


2. Before the Commons, Jan. 30, 17593 by John Rofs, D.D. 
Preacher to the Rolls. 4to. 6d. Bathurtt. 


3. On the Death of the Princefs of Orange. At All-faints, Hert- 
ford, By the Rev. Mr. Truffler, 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. , 


4. Before the Governors of the London Hofpital, &c. At St. 
Laurence’s, near Guildhall, March 16, 1758. By Thomas Lord Bi- 
fhop of Norwich. 4to. 6d. H. Woodfall. 


5. The Righteous faved with Difficulty. Jan. 21, 1759, at Horiely- 
down, Southwark, on the death of Mr, Robert Muggeridge. By 
Samuel Fry. 8vo. 6d. E. Gardner, 


6. The Simplicity and Popularity of the divine Revelations, and their 
Suitablene/s to the circumfiances of mankind. At the opening the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweedale, at Edinburgh, Nov. 8, 1758. By Robert 
Dick, M, A. 8yvo. 6d. Wilfon and Durham. 


~, Chrift. 
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4. Chrift the only Foundation—At the New Chapel, Margaret- 
fireet, near Oxford-market, Jan. 7, 17593 on the death of the Rev. 
Mr. James Hervey. By William Cudworth. 8vo. 4d. Keith. 


8. The Knowledge of Salvation precious in the Hour of Death. 
Jan. 4, 17595 on the death of the Rev. Mr. James Hervey, Reétor 
of Welton-Favel in Northamptonfhire. By William Romaine, 
M. A. Lecturer of St. Dunftan’s in the Weft, London. 8vo. 6d. 
Worral. 


9. The Neceffity of aftual Holinefi—A Word in Seafom. At St. 
Dunftan’s in the Weft, Jan. 7, 1759. By Thomas Forfter, Reior 
of Halefworth in Suffolk. 8vo. 6d. Bathurit. 


10. Encouragement for Sinners ; or, Righteou/nefs attainable without 
Works. At Chrift Church, Spittle-fields, Jan. 21, 1759. By the 
Rev. Mr. Elliot, Chaplain of St. George’s Hofpital, Hyde-park-cor- 
ner, and late of Bennet College, Cambridge. 8vo, 6d. Dilly. 


11. The Imputation of Chrift’s a&ive Obedience to bis People, and the 
Merit of it demonftrated—Before the Society who fupport the Wednef- 
day-Evening-Lecture in Great Eaft-Cheap, Dec. 27, 1758. By 
John Brine. 8vo. 6d. Ward. 


12. The Knowledge of future Glory, the Support of the Saints in pre- 
fent Troubles.—Occafioned by the death of the Rev. Mr. Clendon 
Daukes, at Hemel Hempftead, Dec. 7, 1758. By John Brine. 
8vo. 6d. Ward. 


On the late GENERAL Fast, Feb. 16, 1759. 


1. Before the Houfe of Lords, by Robert Lord Bifhop of St. Afaph, 
4to. 6d. Bathurit. 


2. Before the Commons. By John Green, D.D. Dean of Lin- 
coln, 4to. 6d. Dod. 


3. National Humiliation and Repentance, the only true Ground of 
Truft in Times of public Danger ; or the Vanity of all human Dependen- 
cies. At St. Laurence Jewry. By John Downes, Reétor of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Woodftreet, and Le€turer of St. Mary-le-bow. 8vo. 6d. 
Rivington. 


4. - Chrift Church, Surry. By John Smith, Lefturer. 8vo, 
itch. 


5. 4n carne? Exbortation to perfevere in Prayer and Thank/giving 


2 the Nation’s Account. By Richard Winter. 8vo. 6d. Buckland, 
C. 


6. Zerab’s Defeat ; or the Lord is with us—At Ayfgarth. York, 
printed by Stabler. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


7: French Faith, and Auftrian Gratitude. Preached at Graffham in 
Suifex, By Charles Rofe, L.L.D. 4to. 6d, Robinfon. 


Propofals 
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Propofals for printing. by Subfeription the Works of Plato; tran- 
flated into Englifh from the Greek Original, by the Author ¢ 
this Synopfis: together with Notes explanatory and critical; asa Ifo 
a new Argument, perfiued to cach Dialogue, giving a Sum. 
mary Account of the Subjeét and of the Defign of it, the Mathed' 
and Order of its Parts, and the Genius and Charaéter of its 
Compofition, agreeable to the Diftinétions laid down in this 
Synopfis or general View of them all; which is intended as an 
Introduftion to the Works of Plato. 4to. 1s. Nourfe, &c, 


HE ingenious author * of this eflay on the works of Plato, 

has taken a method to recommend his propofals, at once 
judicious, engaging and honeft. If writers, who undertake 
arduous tafks, efpecially fuch as are to be carried on by fub- 
{cription, would firft exhibit fpecimens of their talents for the 
bufinefs propofed, it would be a great faving to the public, 
both in point of time and expence, and would prevent many 
a fpotlefs fheet from paffing through the prefs to wafte paper. 


To transfer the {pirit of the divine Plato into Englifh, is an 
attempt, which, to execute properly, requires a more than or- 
dinary fhare of abilities. The tranflator, to underftand the 
true meaning of that excellent academician, mutt be thoroughly 
verfed in the Greek language; to comprehend the full force of 
his arguments, he muft be mafter of great metaphyfical know- 
ledge; and to convey them to the Englifh reader with ftrength 
and perfpicuity, he muft command a power of expreffion not 
inferior to his great original; upon whofe lips, when he was a 
child and afleep in his cradle, a {warm of bees is faid to have 
hung, in omen of his future eloquence. 


Extenfive as thefe requifite qualifications may appear, the 
author of the eflay before us, need not defpair of fuccefs in his 
undertaking. He feems to be thoroughly converfant with Plato; 
and has, with great judgment and analytical fkili, exhibited a 
fynopfis or general view of his works. 


‘ The moft general divifion of the works of Plato, he fayss is 
into thofe of the Sceprica. kind, and thofe of the DoGMA- 
T1CAL. In the former fort, nothing is exprefsly either-proved 
or afferted : fome philofophical queftion only is confidered and 
examined; and the reader is left to himfelf, to draw fuch con- 
clufions, and difcover fuch truths, as the philofopher means to 
infinuate.. This is done, either in the way of Inquiry, or in 
the way of Controversy and Dispute. In the way of 
controverfy are carried on all fuch dialogues, as tend to eradi 
cate fale opinions ; and that, either indireétly, by involving 
them in difficulties, and EMBARRASSING the maintainers | 
them ; or direétly, by conFUTING them. Inthe way of ™- 


* The Dedication, to Ld. Granville, is figned FLover Srosveey 
qui 
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quiry proceed'thofe, whofe tendency is to raife in the \mind 
right opinions ; and that, either by ExciTiNG.-to the purfuit 
of fome part of wifdom, and .fhewing in what.manner to in- 
weftigate it ; or by ‘leading the way, and HELPING the mind 
forward in the'fearch. | 


¢ The dialogues of the other kind, the dogmatical or dida€tic, 
teach explicitly fome point of doétrine : and this they do, either 
‘by laying it down in ‘the AUTHORITATIVE ‘way, or by prov- 
ing it in the way of reafon and ARGuMENT. Inthe authori- 
tative way the do&ttine is delivered, fometimes by the fpeaker 
himfelf MAGISTERIALLY, and at other times as derived*to 
‘him by TRADITION from ‘wife'men. The argumentative or 
demonftrative method of teaching, ufed'by Plate, proceeds ei- 
ther ‘through ANALYTICAL reafoning, refolving ‘things into 
‘their principles, ‘and from known or allowed truths tracing out 
‘the unknown ; or through ‘INpucTion, from a'multitude of 
particulars, inferring fome general thing, in which they all agree. 


‘ According! to -this divifion.is framed the following {cheme, 
or table: which having been already explained, our readers, fays 
the Author, it is hoped, will pardon any new term there made ufe 
of, or any mew meaning.given to words already authorifed.’ 


__ § EMBARRASSING 
DISPUTATIVE te ee 


SCEPTICAL -—= 


EXCITING 
hi asian lain ; ASSISTING 


INDUCTIONAL 


‘DIALOGUES, 


DOGMATICAL 


DEMONSTRATIVE ; ANALYTICAL 


MAGISTERIAL 
AUTHORITATIVE ; apg ey 


Here the nice reader may obferve a flight inaccuracy in the 
order of the firft fubdivifion of the dogmatical dialogues. Autho- 
ritative, he will perceive, is placed after demonftrative ;. but, as 
demonftration is higher than authority, the latter ought cer- 

‘tainly to have clofed the enumeration. Indeed the writer him- 

felf feems to be fenfible of ‘the propriety of this arrangement ; 
for in the explanatory introduction to this analytical table, he 
“has obferved the order we.recommend. 


_. The author having thus divided the works of Plato, with 
refpe& to that inward form or compofition, which creates their 
genius ; he proceeds to diftinguifh the external form or cha- 
racter which marks them, and which he divides into the dra- 
matic, narrative, or mixed kinds. 


In the next place, he confiders their defigh or end ; which, 
he obferves, isthe peffection and the bappine/i of man: the 
end of all true philofophy or wifdom. ‘The’ pNilofopher, fays 
he, 
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he, confiders man as a compound being,.confifting of body 
and of foul: the /uperior part of which foul, is Minn; 
which he is intimately connected with, and of near kindred to, 
the divine nature; the inferior part is made up of paffions and 
affections, reducible all to two kinds, having all of them either 
pain or pleafure* for their object; by means of which, and 
alfo of his body, he is outwardly related to, and connected with, 
the fellows of his own /pecies, and with all outward nature. He 
is moved by fome commanding power within him, the princi- 
ple of aétion, commonly called will; and when the motion 
given by it is right, and in right direction, moves him for his 
good. The motion and direction both are right, when the 
one is meafured, and the other dictated by right reafon. The 
meafure and the rule of a man’s ations, are agreeable to right 
reafon, when his mind /ees things as they are, and partakes 
of truth, By means of truth, is a man’s reafon empowered to 
govern him, and his will to move him for his good. Now the 
power of fo governing and fo moving is man’s wirtue: the 
virtue of every thing being its power to produce or procure 
fome certain good +. ‘Thus, he concludes, that truth and vir- 
tue are the two great objects of the Platonic philofophy : truth, 
the good of a// mind; and virtue, the good of the whole man. 


Truth, he continues to obferve, that is, the reality of things, 
being eternal, abfolute, and independant upon any particular 
mind, the real effences of things not only always are, but always 
have the fame manner alfo of being ; that is, uniform and in- 
variable. Our ideas, when true, are the exact ccpies or per- 
fect images of thefe: and when we snow them to be fo, and 
can refolve them into other principles, then we have true 
feience. 


The refemblances of thofe real effences, fays our author, are 
alfo in outward things, ferving firft to excite in the foul thofe 
true ideas. But becaufe of the ever changing and tranfient 
nature of fuch things, thofe refemblances being uncertain, they 
are no lefs apt to raife falfe fancies, and to give birth to erro- 
neous 0/2720%5. 


But befides thefe natural reprefentations of things, he ob- 
ferves, that there are others which are arbitrary; invented by 


men, in order to exprefs or fignify to each other whatever 


they perceive or fancy, know or think. Thefe are words, 
framed into propofitions or difcourfes, which are delivered in 
three ways; either in the way of rea/on, applying themfelves 


* We cannot forbear thinking that there is a neutral ftate between 
pain and pleafure. 

+ This, in our judgment, is 3 good definition of phy/fcal, but not 
of meral, virtue. 


to 
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to the underftanding, with pretenfions to preve ; in the way of 
gratory, addreffing the pajhons, in order to perfuade; or in the 
way of poetry, engaging the imagination, with a view to 
pleafee The mind, therefore, fays he, is in danger of being 
feduced into error by words in four different ways: either by 
wrong names attributed to things, difguifing thus their. real 
nature ; by fophiffical arts of reafoning, thus exhibiting falf- 
hood in the drefs of truth ; by the adulterated colours of rbe- 
trick, deluding us; or the fantaftic figuring of poetry, en- 
chanting us. , wwe 


-* As to the. other object of platonick wifdom, fays our author, 
Virtue, or the fettled power in the foul of governing man 
rightly ; confidered as adhering to its divine principle, truth, 
it takes the form of Sanctiry; confidered as prefiding over 
every word and aéiion, it has the nature of PRUDENCE ; in 
controlling and ordering the concupi/cible part of the foul, or the 
affections and paffions that regard plea/ure, it is called TEmre- 
RANCE ; in compofing and directing the zra/cid/e part of the 
foul, or the affections and paffions a ir to pain, it aflumes 
the name of FortTitupe. And thus far it refpects p-ivate 
good immediately, yet extending its influence to the good of 
others, through the connections of kindred nature and of focial 
life. 

‘ But fince every man is a member of fome civil community, 
is linked with the fellows of his ozun /pecies, is related to every 
nature fuperior and divine, and is a part alfo of univerfal na- 
ture; he muft always of .neceflity participate of the good and 
evil of every whole, greater as well as lefs, to which he be- 
longs; and has an intereft in the well-being of every {pecies, 
‘with which he is conneéted. With immediate reference there- 
fore to the good of others, to the public. good, to the general 
good of mankind, and to univerfal good ; yet remotely, and by 
way of confequence affecting privaie good; virtue, as fhe regu- 
lates the conduét of man, in order to thefe ends, has the title 
given her of Justict, univerfal, or particular in all its vari- 
ous branches, FrrENDSHIP, PATRIOTISM, humanity, equity 
and Prery, with every /ubordinate duty {pringing out of thefe, 


© But fince, in order to effeét thoroughly, and fully to accom- 
plifh, the good of any vital whole, there muft be a con/piration 
and co-operation of all the parts ; there ought.in every public to 
be Ons Minp or Law prefiding over, difpofing, and direc?- 
ing all; that through all may run one /pirit, and in all one vir- 
‘ue operate. To illuftrate this, the idea is prefented of a per- 
fet ComMoNWEALTH, and a juft model is framed of public 
Laws, And in this the nature of virtue is feen moft godine 

at 
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that is, of herfelf moft .diffufive, and of the moft. good ‘Pra. 
ductive, in her making all Aappy, as fhe is Potiricar ang 
LEGISLATIVE.’ o 


The writer, in the laft place, confiders the dialogues of 
Plato, with refpect to their /vbjcéts, which*he divides into the 
fpeculative, the praéiical, and fuch as are of a mixed. nature: 
and has thus prefented us with a diftinét and comprehenfive 
view of ‘Plato’s writings, under the juft and natural diftin@ions 
of their-Genius, their CHARACTER, their Supjeet, and 
their Desicn. / thaw 


To this fynopfis, is annexed a,tranflation : 
which is followed by an sdeereiibadedie wherein our author, 
with that amiable modefty. peculiar to merit, declares:himfelf 
con{cious of the inequality: of ‘his powers to the due perform- 
ance of the tafk ‘he hath undertaken ; and, exprefling:his ear- 
neft defire, that fo ufeful a defign may, by the joint aid of 
many, be fecured from failing in the execution, ‘he invites and 
intreats all that part of the learned world, who are. verfed in 
the writings of Plato, to contribute their affiftance to a work, 
from. which he apprehends the. world may. receive equal. enter- 
tainment and improvement: afluring them at the-fame.time, 


that their remarks or comments, fhall be inferted among his _ 


own notes, and with juftice and gratitude afcribed to.their 
proper authors; or fhal] have a diftinét place by themfelves at 
the end of thofe dialogues, to which their notes relate. 


The author farther affures us in the conelufion of his propo- 
fals, that if his defign fhould meet with a reception from the 
publick, favourable enough to encourage the undertakers to 
proceed in the execution of his plan, that he will prefent his 
readers the next winter with a map of all the countries, cities, 
&c. mentioned by Plato ; and after the. work is entirely com- 
pleted, with a general preface, concerning. his. tranflation into 
Englifh, as alfo concerning thofe > which have preceded, in 
other languages: together with three diflertations ; ome, Con- 
cerning the life and writings of Plato ; another, concerning 
the platonick philofophy ; and a third, concerning the con- 
nection of the dialogues, and the feveral- methods .of. reading 
them, recommended by philofophers and criticks, . whether 
anticnt .or. modern. 


This is the fum-of-our auther’s propofals. From the intro- 
du@tory fpecimen our readers will judge of his talents, which 
are, in our opinion, equal to his undertaking. ‘We woul 
recommend it to him however to ‘fhorten ‘his periods, which 

‘by their prolixity, fometimes render the fenfe perplexed, and 
the ‘ftile inelegant. SoA | ew oe 
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